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THE NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 








Richard Washburn Child’s Jim Hands 
There is a sound sweet philosophy of life under all the amusing incidents of this story. It pictures the 
folk of a factory town ranging from the rank of the owner of the mills to bad little Billy Cutts—fourteen. 
With frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50. 


The New Novel by the Author of “When Knighthood Was in Flower” | 


Charles Major’s »ew vet The Little King 


The heroine of this witching love story is the young governess who softened for Louis XIV the hardship 
of being a king—at five. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


Mr. Israel Zangwill’s ew book _—Italian Fantasies 


A series of essays remarkable for individuality and the poetic quality of its prose. From the immemorial 
permanence of the Hebrew race the author writes of the vanished religions, of the futile culture, of all 
the “radiant raggedness” of Italy’s past. With frontispiece. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.14. 


Miss Isabel A. Wright’s ¢escription of | Cuba 


A book to place beside Mrs. Higginson’s fascinating “Alaska,” Mr. Carson’s colorful oa, ” and Dr. 
Wilfred T. Grenfell’s inspiring “Labrador.” Ready next week. Fully illustrated. Cloth, nae net 
1a 


(subject E change). 
Mr. B. L. Putnam Weale’s 1 book The Conflict of Colour 


Mr, Weale’s series of books on the conditions attending the war irf the east exhibited an unrivalled power 
of forecast, which gives authority to his expectation of an upheaval throughout the world in the not 
far distant future as the lines of conflict between East and West are more tightly drawn. 


Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net, by mail, $2.78. - 


The Life of Benjamin Disraeli By W. F. Monypenny 


The long-desired work to place beside Lord Morley’s “Gladstone” is at last approaching completion. It 
is prepared from original documents, unpublished letters, etc., and is the great biography of the year. 
Volume I just ready. Cloth, $3.00 net, by mail, $3.18. 


Miss Jane Addams’s Twenty Years at Hull House 


An illustrated biographical record of the history, aims and surrounding conditions of the most widely 
known “social settlement” in America. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated. $2.00 net, by mail, $2.70. 


Miss Clara E. Laughlin’s «w nove! “* Just Folks ”’ 


A happy antidote to the habit of looking on certain people as “problems” or “cases” instead of “just 
folks.” Her pathos and her fun both ring true. Cloth, $1.50. 


Memories and Impressions of Helena Modjeska 


An autobiography which reflects to an unusual degree the vivacity, courage and personal charm for 
which the famous actress was remarkable. 


With 16 full-page portraits and many illustrations in the text. $4.00 net, by mail, $4.24. 


The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome 


By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS, Professor of Ancient Hlistory in Minnesota. The book is almost 
startling, so similar are some of these descriptions of luxury, commercialism, political corruption and ex- 
travagance, public and private, to those appearing in the magazines of 1910; it provides excellent yo 
tainment and food for very serious thinking as well. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net, by mail, $2.1 


The Great White North. By Helen S. Wright 


A connected narrative of the immense toll in life and strength claimed by the call of the frozen North 
and the vision of the Pole, Illustrated from old prints, etc., $2.50 net, by mail, $2.70. 


Dr. Edwin E. Slosson’s Great American Universities 


Those who read Dr. Slosson’s articles in The Independent on American Universities must have been 
struck with the penetration, the ability to bring out from the general mass of educational machinery the 
individual characteristics which so often are unwritten and a matter of local atmosphere yet which 
sharply set the stamp of this or that University upon its graduates. It is a book to be considered care- 
fully wherever higher education is discussed. Cloth, attractively illustrated, $2.50 net, by mail, $2.70. 


WHENEVER YOU WISH TO SEND A BOOK AS A FRIENDLY GIFT CHOOSE 
The Book of Friendship 


With an Introductory Essay, full page drawings and decorations by W. T. Benda. An anthology of the 
best that has been written on friendship of all kinds, from the companionship of household pets to the 
mature estimate of a friend as “the masterpiece of nature.” Decorated cloth, $1.25 net; leather, $1.75 net. 
Special Holiday ed. on large paper, decorated cloth, $2.00 net, limp leather, $2.50 net. 
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Survey of the World 


The Democratic party 
won a notable victory 
at the polls on the 8th 
inst., gaining a large majority in the 
House of Representatives, with at least 
seven seats in the Senate, and electing 
Governors in several States which for 
years past the Republicans have con- 
trolled. In the present House the Re- 
publican majority is about 40. In the 
next House the Democratic majority will 
be in the neighborhood of 60. Probably 
it will exceed that number. It is expect- 
ed that Champ Clark, of Missouri, will 
be elected Speaker. As a rule, the so- 
called insurgent Republicans held their 
own, but one of them, Mr. Haughen, in 
Iowa, has a plurality of only 144. Many 
Republicans who supported the recent re- 
vision of the tariff were defeated, and 
others were re-elected by largely reduced 
majorities. Because the margin is small 
in many cases, the exact number of those 
elected was not known at the end of last 
week. But, as has been said, the Demo- 
cratic majority will probably exceed 60. 
In the Milwaukee (Wis.) district, Vic- 
tor L. Berger, a prominent Socialist, was 
elected. A Socialist was elected to the 
Legislature in Pennsylvania, and the So- 
cialist vote thruout the country was about 
twice as large as it was two years ago. 
In New York City it rose from 34,000 
to 65,000; in Connecticut it exceeded 
10,000. There was a notable increase in 
California, San Francisco showing 9,500, 
against 2,000 four years ago, and Los 
Angeles about 10,000, against 3,000 at 
the last preceding election. The present 
Republican majority in the national Sen- 
ate will be reduced to 12, and it may be 
less. Republicans who will be displaced 
by Democrats are Mr. Depew, of New 
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York; Mr. Beveridge, of Indiana; Mr. 
Hale, of Maine; Mr. Warner, of Mis- 
souri; Mr. Kean, of New Jersey; Mr. 
Scott, of West Virginia, and Mr. Bur- 
kett, of Nebraska. There may be addi- 
tional changes. Possibly the situation 
will permit control by a combination of 
Democrats and insurgent Republicans, 
altho it is not expected that such an alli- 
ance with respect to the tariff can be 
made. In the House, Mr. Clark, the 
leading candidate for Speaker, and Mr. 
Underwood, who is in line for promotion 
to the chairmanship of the Ways and 
Means Committee, have publicly given 
notice that they will stand for a tariff for 
revenue only. As a rule, the insurgent 
Republicans are protectionists. The re- 
election of Governor Harmon in Ohio 
by a largely increased majority, and the 
election of Dr. Wilson in New Jersey, 
Mr. Dix in New York, Mr. Foss in Mas- 
sachusetts and Judge Baldwin in Con- 
necticut have been the subject of much 
comment to the effect that the Demo- 
cratic party has brought forward strong 
men and that good material for the 
party’s Presidential nomination will not 
be lacking. In the State of Washington 
the proposed woman suffrage amendment 
was adopted by a vote of about 2 to I. 
In Arizona’s constitutional convention, a 
similar proposition has been rejected by 
a vote of 28 to 15. In the coming Colo- 
rado Legislature four women will be 
members. The sex is represented there 
now by only one. In Wisconsin, Mrs. 
Archibald was elected treasurer of Ash- 
land County. She is an expert account- 
ant and the widow of a former treasurer. 
In Texas, Mrs. B. Trevathan was elected 
county clerk of Angelina County. She 
was an independent candidate against a 
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Democrat of the other sex. Nearly half 
of the men who voted for Senator Lori- 
mer were re-elected to the Legislature in 
[llinois ; forty-six were not renominate |. 
It is noticeable that among the members 
re-elected’ are Lee O’Neil Brown, who, 
if the confessions of certain members 
were true, paid large sums for votes in 
favor of Lorimer; Robert E. Wilson, 
also involved in the same charges, and 
Senator Broderick, who is under indict- 
ment. Among the national Senators 
whose fate is in doubt is Mr. Carter, of 
Montana. The successor of Senator 
Beveridge will be John W. Kern. There 
is a Republican majority of 27 in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, but the re- 
election of Senator Lodge is not yet as- 
sured, altho it is not expected that the 
Republicans who oppose him can be in- 
duced to vote with the minority for a 
Democrat. 


a 
. John A. Dix was elected 
ae Governor of New York by a 


plurality of about 65,000. 
The present Legislature has a Repub- 
lican majority of 59; in the new one, 
which will elect Senator Depew’s suc- 
cessor, there will be a Democratic ma- 
jority of 29. Many Republicans voted 
against Mr. Stimson, the head of their 
ticket; many did not go to the polls. 
There are indications that their course 
was due to the prominence of Mr. 
Roosevelt in the campaign. In New 
Jersey, Dr. Woodrow Wilson, recently 
president of Princeton University, has a 
majority (for Governor) of about 
45,000. The Legislature, which is 
Democratic, will elect Senator John 
Kean’s successor. The leading candi- 
dates are ex-Senator James Smith, Jr., 
and James E. Martine. Judge Simeon 
E. Baldwin was elected Governor of 
Connecticut by 3,600. Republican can- 
didates for the other places on the ticket 
were successful. It is asserted that 
Judge Baldwin was assisted by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s attack upon him. He in- 
tends to sue the ex-President. In a 
lecture at the Yale Law School last week 
he said: “‘A certain ex-President knows 
less law than you or I do. I am going 
to teach him some.” It is understood 
that the suit will be brought in New 
York. One Republican Congressman 
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was lost, and the majorities of others 
were greatly reduced. The New Haven 
district, Republican for many years, goes 
to the Democrats by 3,000. Governor 
Judson Harmon’s majority (19,000 two 
years ago) in Ohio exceeds 60,000. Mr. 
Bryan’s hostility did not harm him. The 
Democrats captured eight Congressional 
districts held by Republicans. They will 
elect Senator Dick’s successor. John R. 
McLean is a prominent candidate. In 
Indiana, where a new Legislature hav- 
ing a Democratic majority of 38 will 
elect John W. Kern to serve in Senator 
Beveridge’s place, the Democrats carried 
twelve of the thirteen Congressional dis- 
tricts. Mr. Crumpacker will be the 
State’s only Republican in the House. 
The plurality of Eugene N. Foss, for 
Governor of Massachusetts, is 33,000, 
but a Republican Lieutenant-Governor 
was elected by 6,000. Mr. Foss (recent- 
ly elected to Congress in the Taunton 
district) made his campaign almost ex- 
clusively on the tariff revision and the 
cost of living. At last accounts the only 
competitor of Senator Lodge for elec- 
tion to the -Senate was Congressman 
McCall. The Democrats gained 51 
seats in the Legislature. West Virginia, 
with a Legislature Democratic by 2 to 1, 
will send a Democrat to Washington in 
place of Senator Scott. Mr. Bass, the 
progressive Republican candidate for 
Governor of New Hampshire, was elect- 
ed. In Rhode Island, Governor Pothier 
gets another term, but his plurality has 
been cut down to goo. Judge Colt, of 
the Federal Court, may be brought for- 
ward to succeed Senator Aldrich, who 
retires voluntarily. in Missouri, where 
a Democrat will be chosen for the seat 
now held by Senator Warner, a prohibi- 
tion amendment was lost by 200,000 
votes. John K. Tener, Republican, car- 
ried Pennsylvania by only 34,000 plu- 
rality over W. H. Berry, nominated by 
the Keystone party, which is made up of 
Republicans and Democrats not in har- 
mony with their party leaders and meth- 
ods. In Tennessee, Mr. Hooper, candidate 
of the Republicans and of Independent 
Democrats who rebelled against Patter- 
son rule (on account of the Governor’s 
action in the Carmack murder case), 
was elected Governor by 13,000, defeat- 
ing Senator Robert L. Taylor. It is said 
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that there will be an attempt to deprive 
Caleb Powers, of Kentucky, of the seat 
in Congress to which he was elected, on 
the ground that a pardon did not remove 
the disqualifications due to his indict- 
ment and prosecution in connection with 
the murder of Goebel. In Nebraska, 
Chester H. Aldrich, Republican, was 
elected Governor, defeating James C. 
Dahlman, whom Mr. Bryan opposed, 
but the new Senator (in place of Mr. 
Burkett) will be G. M. Hitchcock, a 
Democrat, who was chosen or named in 
the Oregon way. At first it was thought 
that a Republican Legislature would be 
required to elect him, but a Democratic 
majority of 14 has since been disclosed. 
Senator La Follette will be re-elected in 
Wisconsin. The plurality of Mr. Berger, 
Socialist, in the Milwaukee Congress 
district, is 288. His party won the 
county officers there by about 5,000 and 
will send thirteen men to the Legislature. 
In Montana, Senator Carter relies for 
re-election upon a legislative majority 
of only 3 or 4. Wyoming will re-elect 
Senator Clark. While Washington ac- 
cepted woman suffrage, South Dakota 
rejected it. In Oklahoma there was 
some disorder, owing to the controversy 
over the voting of negroes. It is said 
that precincts in which negroes voted 
will be thrown out, and that the ques- 
tion will be brought before the new 
Democratic House in connection with 
contests. Elections in the Southern 
States were uneventful, as a rule. In 
North Carolina the Democrats regained 
the three Congress districts which are 
now represented by Republicans. 


& 


At the beginning of 
the trial, in Pitts- 
burg, on the 11th, 
of the officers of the Imperial Glass 
Company (commonly called the Win- 
dow Glass Trust) for violation of the 
Sherman act, the defendants pleaded 
guilty, and their counsel said the com- 
bination had been dissolved. This as- 


The Window Glass 
Trust Surrenders 


sertion was confirmed by the District 
Attorney, who added that each of the 
seventy-three glass factories would here- 
after do an independent business. Judge 
Young imposed a fine of $2,500 upon the 
company and fines of $500 upon Presi- 
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dent M. L. Case and each of the other 
fourteen defendants (officers or direc- 
tors), saying that he had taken into ac- 
count the assistance they had given to 
the prosecution and also the fact that 
the combination had been dissolved. 
The indicted company (incorporated 
two years ago in West Virginia) was 
a central selling agency, which fixt 
prices. It controlled the output of 
hand-made window glass and had raised 
prices about 60 per cent. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana is on trial 
at Jackson, Tenn., for rebating. The 
indictments, if sustained, involve a max- 
imum of fines exceeding $30,000,000. 
Before the Supreme Court in Wash- 
ington, last week, arguments were made 
in the case of the Government’s appeal 
from the dismissal, in New York, of in- 
dictments against Gustav E. Kissel and 
Thomas B. Harned, in connection with 
the Sugar Trust’s capture of the Penn- 
sylvania Sugar Refining Company. The 
Government holds that the offenses were 
ofa continuous character, and that for 
this reason the statute of limitations 
should not protect the defendants. 


& 


Antonio Rodriguez, 
who said he was 
a Mexican citizen, 
rode up to the dwelling house on the 
Henderson ranch in Del Rio, Tex., on 
the 2d, and asked Mrs. Lemuel Hender- 
son for food. She was sitting on the 
veranda. Not liking her reply, he wan- 
tonly shot her to death, by the side of 
her two little children. He was prompt- 
ly captured and placed in the jail at 
Rock Springs. On the 3d, the ranchmen 
of the vicinity broke into the jail, took 
him out and burned him at the stake. 
When the news reached the capital of 
Mexico, several newspapers published 
inflammatory articles, and on the night 
of the 8th there were riotous demon- 
strations against Americans. A mob of 
medical students and others assaulted 
Americans in the streets and broke the 
windows of American shops. Again, on 
the night of the 9th, other windows were 
broken, and an American flag was pulled 
down, trampled upon and torn to pieces. 
A car carrying American children to 
school was stoned. A son of the Amer- 
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in Mexico 
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ican Ambassador was assaulted. The 
Ambassador (Mr. Wilson) protested, 
saying that the police were not trying to 
protect him and other Americans. It is 
said that at that time General Landa, 
Governor of the Federal District, pub- 
licly approved the conduct of the stu- 
dents. Two days later his attitude was 
changed. The police were not wholly 
idle, for on the oth they killed two Mex- 
ican students and one spectator. In 
Washington, the Mexican Ambassador 
was protesting to our Government 
against the burning of Rodriguez and 
asking for reparation. Our Government 
urged the Governor of Texas to make a 
thoro inquiry. In the Mexican capital 
the riots were not renewed on the roth. 
Mounted police patrolled the streets, 
carrying drawn swords. There were 
217 rioters in jail, and the proposed bull 
fights of the coming Sunday had been 
prohibited. Foreign Minister Creel 
called upon Ambassador Wilson, ex- 
pressing his regret and promising that 
the offending newspapers should be sup- 
prest. But on the night of the 1oth, in 
Guadalajara, mobs were in the streets 
crying “Death to the Americans!” They 
broke the windows of American banks 
and stores and burned an American flag. 
The same night a mob stormed the office 
of the American consul in Ciudad Por- 
firio Diaz, across the river from Eagle 
Pass, Tex., wrecked the furniture and 
destroyed the records. And in Guada- 
lajara, on the night of the 11th, Carlos 
B. Carothers, an American, while de- 
fending his home against a mob, shot 
and killed a Mexican boy. Having sur- 
rendered to the authorities, he was 
lodged in jail. In both these towns the 
police and soldiers were doing at least a 
part of their duty. Many rioters were 
arrested. At many points along the Rio 
Grande there were collisions between 
Mexicans and Americans. Mr. Wilson 
telegraphed on the 11th that the Mex- 
ican Government was using its best 
efforts to preserve order and protect 
Americans. Secretary Knox said: 

“The manifestation of resentment toward 
Americans reported from Mexico is the cause 
of deep regret to this Government and equally 
so, I am sure, to the American people. At no 
time have the Governments and people of the 
two countries sustained toward each other 
closer and more cordial relations, predicated 
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upon common purposes and sympathies, than 
now. It is most unfortunate that the brutal 
crime in our country of which a Mexican was 
the victim should be made the excuse for a 
demonstration of hostility toward Americans 
in Mexico. It is a satisfaction to believe that 
such demonstrations find little sympathy in the 
body of Mexican people and none in the Mex- 
ican Government. I am sure the Mexican 
Government will be swift to put down all hos- 
tile demonstrations against Americans in Mex- 
ico and to punish those engaged in them, as 
this Government will be prompt to press for 
the punishment of persons guilty of crimes 
against citizens of Mexico residing in this 
country.” . 
Mexico has sent a commission to Texas, 
to investigate concerning the lynching 
of Rodriguez, and the Governor of 
Texas has asked the local authorities to 
assist the visitors. It was asserted at 
the beginning of the present week, ap- 
parently on good authority, that Rodri- 
guez was not a Mexican citizen, but was 
a native of New Mexico and had voted 
there. 





& 

The strike of the 
Labor Controversies drivers of express 

companies’ wagons 
in New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City, 
which has been marked by much vio- 
lence, was settled last Saturday after- 
noon by the acceptance of terms offered 
by the companies, and it was understood 
that the men should return to work on 
Monday. The companies agreed that 
there should be no discrimination against 
returning strikers because of their con- 
nection with a union, reserving, how- 
ever, the right to reject men who had 
been guilty of violence; also that de- 
mands relating to hours and wages 
should be taken up with committees of 
the employees for consideration and ad- 
justment. A settlement was delayed for 
a time by the rejection of the terms in 
Jersey City, but the strikers there finally 
joined those in New York, and the strike 
was officially declared off. The strikers 
had at first insisted upon recognition of 
the union, but the interposition of Mayor 
Gaynor caused withdrawal of this de- 
mand. Effective work to promote a 
settlement was done by the Merchants’ 
Association, thru its president, Henry R. 
Towne. The strike of nearly 2,000 taxi- 
cab chauffeurs for higher wages and a 
“closed shop” was still in progress at the 
beginning of the present week.—— 
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Negotiations which began nearly two 
months ago between the organized loco- 
motive engineers of sixty-one railroads 
in the West, relating to wages, termi- 
nated in Chicago on the 7th. The men 
reduced their demand for an increase to 
17 per cent., the companies offered 10 
per cent., and no agreement could be 
reached. A strike vote is now to be 
taken, and the result will be known by 
December 10. The difference of 7 per 
cent. amounts to $2,800,000 a year. The 
union leaders say they expect a unan- 
imous vote in favor of a strike. It is 
asserted by representatives of the com- 
panies that their offer of arbitration was 
rejected. 
ss 

Dean C. Worcester, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the 
Attorney-General, and sev- 
eral other officers of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment are on their way to this coun- 
try, bringing more than a ton of official 
records, in order that they may testify 
‘n the investigation ordered by Congress 
concerning the sale or leasing of the 
friars’ lands. Mr. Dickinson, the national 
Secretary of War, who has recently 
spent five weeks in the Philippines, will 
make a special report on this subject. 
It is asserted that he will exonerate 
Secretary Worcester and Executive Sec- 
retary Carpenter in the matter of the 
charges made by Congressman Martin, 
saying that Mr. Worcester’s nephew ob- 
tained lands lawfully; that Mr. Worces- 
ter has no interest in them, and that 


The Islands 





Secretary Carpenter’s acquisition of 
lands had the written approval of 
Governor-General Forbes. A bill in- 


troduced in the Philippine Assembly de- 
mands the removal of Secretary Worces- 
ter, alleging that in a recent speech he 
insulted the Filipinos. Petitions from 
the provinces support the bill, and the 
native press denounces the Secretary 
with great bitterness. Insular Auditor 
W. N. Clarke has been suspended be- 
cause of the charge that he refused to 
give information concerning reports of 
corruption in connection with the pur- 
chase of supplies at Baguio, the winter 
capital. At the elections in Porto 
Rico, last week, the’ Unionists won every 
seat in the House, but the Republicans 
were successful in several cities. They 
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elected Roberto H. Todd mayor of San 
Juan. The new Resident Commissioner 
at Washington (succeeding Sefior Lar- 
rinaga) is Luis Mufioz Rivera. At 
the opening of the session of Congress 
in Cuba, President Gomez asked for a 
general revision of the tariff, with a 
view to the better protection of Cuban 
manufactures of paper, shoes, glass and 
textiles. He pointed out that exports in 
the first half of 1910 showed an increase 
of $20,000,000. The national lottery has 
yielded more than $4,000,000 of revenue, 
altho the preliminary estimate was only 
$2,000,000. He asked for the erection 
of a new Palace of Justice and the estab- 
lishment of public libraries in all the 
principal cities——-The Cuban Senate 
has rejected the House bill for a Monte 
Carlo at Buena Vista, a suburb of Ha- 
vana. Certain Americans have invested 
$250,000 there, intending to spend 
$2,000,000 more in a public resort for 
bull fighting, racing and.gambling. The 
House bill gave them the desired con- 
cessions for thirty years.——Testimony 
relating to the attempted assassination 
of General Guerra, commander of the 
Cuban army, has brought to light a plot 
for the assassination, about a year ago, 
of Vice-President Zayas, General Guer- 
ra, Frank Steinhardt (formerly Amer- 
ican Consul-General) and Sefior San 
‘Miguel, editor of La Lucha. The testi- 
mony (given by Steinhardt and others) 
has been taken in secret, but the sub- 
stance of it has been published by the 
press. An impression prevails that it 
implicates General Monteagudo, com- 
mander of the Rural Guard. 
& 

Bankers and merchants 
in Uruguay have sent to 
the President a commit- 
tee, urging him to check the revolution- 
ary movement by striving to conciliate 
the insurgents. It is said that they will 
not yield unless the candidacy of Batale 
y Ordonez (for President) is with- 
drawn. In the convention recently 





Central and 
South America 





signed at Managua by Special Commis- 
sioner Thomas C. Dawson (representing 
the United States), and officers of the 
Nicaraguan Government, providing that 
Estrada shall be President for two years, 
Mr. Dawson, it is understood, promised 
that his influence should be exerted to 





i 
i 





procure in this country for. Nicaragua a 
loan, to be guaranteed by 50 per cent. of 
the customs receipts, and to be used in 
funding the present debt, building rail- 
roads and establishing the gold standard. 
President Taft sailed for the Pan- 
ama Isthmus from Charleston on the 
1oth, on board the cruiser “Tennessee,” 
which was convoyed by the cruiser 
“Montana.” The United States Charge 
d’Affaires at Panama sent to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic last week the fol- 
lowing message: 

“T am in receipt of special instructions from 
my Government authorizing me to emphat- 
ically deny that the President or the Govern- 
ment of the United States entertains any such 
intentions against the Republic of Panama as 
have gained currency. My Government earn- 
estly desires that no credence should be given 


at any time to the malicious mendacity of yel- 
low journals.” 





The President expects to return on the 
22d.— It was reported last week that 
the political foes of President Davila, of 
Honduras, were in league with Valla- 
dares, the rebellious Governor of Ama- 
pala, and that a general uprising was at 
hand. But Valladares is losing -his 
power. At the end of the week he sent 
100 soldiers to the mainland, to renel 
Davila’s forces. Seventy promptly de- 
serted, and the remainder surrendered. 
Marines were landed at Amapala on the 
10th from American and other warships, 
but their services were not needed. 


bd 


The Failure of the 
Constitutional Conference 





All last week’s 
predictions 
about the suc- 
cess of the conference on constitutional 
questions and speculations about its far- 
reaching schemes for British federation 
were suddenly dissipated by the news 
that the conference had failed. Premier 
Asquith made the announcement in the 
following words: 

“The conference has ended without arriv- 
ing at an agreement. It is the opinion of all 
the members that the conditions under which 
the proceedings were held preclude disclos- 
ures in regard to the course of the negotia- 
tions or the causes leading to their termina- 
tion.” 

A further surprise was caused by a state- 
ment authorized by ex-Premier Balfour 
that neither imperial federation, home 
rule, devolution nor the dissolution of 
Parliament formed any part of the delib- 
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erations of the conference. It is pre- 
sumed that this is to be understood as 
referring to the formal deliberations of 
the conference on the questions that were 
officially before them, because it is well 
known that the questions of federation 
have been actively discussed by the lead- 
ers of both parties. The conference was 
composed of four members of the Gov- 
ernment and four members of the Oppo- 
sition, and twenty-one meetings were 
held. It can only be surmised what 
caused the break up of the conference 
after it was supposed to have come to an 
agreement. The general supposition, 
however, is that when Mr. Balfour came 
to consult with the leading members of 
his party he found them unwilling to sup- 
port him in such a compromise as he was 
willing to make. The Conservatives are 
as strongly opposed to any weakening of 
the power of the House of Lords as the 
Unionists are to home rule. But the 
somewhat favorable consideration recent- 
ly given in the Times and other Union- 
ist organs to propositions of a general 
federation granting a measure of home 
rule to England, Scotland and Wales, as 
well as Ireland, portending apparently a 
change of basis on this question, will 
somewhat hamper the Unionists if they 
are obliged to make a fight on this issue 
in an immediate campaign. It seems 
likely that the Liberals will take advan- 
tage of the present favorable opportunity 
to force another election, perhaps in De- 
cember or January. In this case they 
would undoubtedly be reinstated in 
power and probably with a largely in- 
creased majority. The by-elections of 
late have shown a gain in Liberal 
strength. The- revival of business has 
lessened the demand for a tariff. The 
budget legislation, which was the chief 
issue of the former campaign, is working 
well, as even its opponents are obliged 
now to admit. The Laborites are not in 
favor of a new election because the party 
is not in a condition to stand the expense 
of another campaign, in which it would 
probably gain little and might lose much. 
The Liberals, however, may decide to let 
well enough alone. There is no danger 


of their being turned out of office even 
by the. Irish votes,‘ because in case they 
went against the Government a sufficient 
number of Unionist votes would doubt- 
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less be given to support it. The Union- 
ists are now making the most of the Irish 
scare. “Mr. Redmond with $200,000 in 
hand returns to this country for the work 
of tearing down the British constitution 
with American money.” The wildly en- 
thusiastic welcome given to Mr. Red- 
mond and Mr. O’Connor on their arrival 
in Ireland, and their confident predic- 
tions of immediate political triumph, put 
another weapon into the: hands of the 
Unionists. ; 


& 
When M. Briand 
Briand Supported came before _ the 


Chamber of Deputies 
with his new Cabinet and his new policy 
he found a majority in his favor, altho 
he was bitterly attacked from both the 
right and left wings. The Catholics re- 
sented the appointment of M. Lafferre 
as Minister of Labor because he is a 
prominent Free Mason and had defend- 
ed the system of secret reports of local 
lodges on the clerical tendencies of army 
officers, the revelation of which caused 
the overthrow of the Government in 
1904. On the other hand, M. Jaures, 
the Socialist leader, charged the Premier 
with attempting to use the military 
power of the Government for the pur- 
pose of destroying the-rights of labor 
and breaking up trades unionism. In 
outlining his policy before the Chamber, 
M. Briand, contrary to his usual custom, 
read his address from manuscript. Per- 
haps the outbreak caused by the uncau- 
tious words that he uttered in the heat 
of the recent debate warned him to write 
out his speech in advance. M. Briand 
insisted that the question of whether em- 
ployees of public services, such as rail- 
roads, telegraphs and post offices, could 
leave their work suddenly and in a body 
must be settled freely, clearly and un- 
equivocally. The lines of communica- 
tion were, he said, part of the national 
defense, and as such must be protected 
from interruption. The Government 
could not allow its agents, whose special 
position gives them special conditions, to 
paralyze commerce and endanger the life 
of the nation. The Government, he said, 
was not opposing trades unionism, but 
was seeking to improve the welfare of 
the working classes, and will propose the 
appointment of prominent boards of 
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conciliation and arbitration. At the 
conclusion of the debate M. Briand’s 
Government received a vote of confi- 
dence of 296 to 209. 


& 
The first Parliament of 
United South Africa 
was opened at Cape 
Town at noon on November 4. It had 
been the intention of Edward VII to 
send his son, then Prince of Wales, to 
represent the Crown on this occasion, 
but the accession of the latter prevented 
his leaving England, so the Duke of 
Connaught went in his stead. He arrived 
with the Duchess on the “Balmoral Cas- 
tle” escorted by the cruiser ‘““Defence” 
October 31 and was received with loyal 
addresses of welcome from the chief mu- 
nicipalities, the churches, the Indian and 
colored communities, and various public 
bodies of Cape Colony. The spectacu- 
lar feature of the reception and opening 
was a pageant giving scenes in the his-. 
tory of South Africa from the landing of 
Diaz to the Great Trek, with allegorical 
figures representing the vanquishing of 
savagery by civilization and the indus- 
tries of the country, miners bearing gold 
and diamonds, shepherds with fleeces and 
armers with fruit and ostrich plumes. A 
new wing in the Cape Parliament House 
had been fitted up for the Assembly, in 
much the same form as the House of 
Commons, with parallel benches for the 
opposing parties, but with a more liberal 
supply of cross benches and the addition 
of desks. Here the Senate and House 
met in joint session. After short prayers 
in English and Dutch the Duke read an 
address, opening Parliament in the 
King’s name, and a telegram just re- 
ceived from George V. Governor Gen- 
eral Herbert Gladstone then read the 
Speech from the Throne, briefly fore- 
shadowing the policy of the government 
just installed. . The readjustment of 
customs and the introduction of uniform- 
ity into the regulations of railways, posts, 
telegraphs, auditing, immigration, etc. 
The problem of defense would receive 
immediate attention and a national uni- 
versity would be planned. General 
Botha will act as first Premier of the new 
nation and Dr. Jameson will lead the op- 
position. The Nationalist or Boer party 
have 67 seats in the Assembly and the 


South African 
Parliament 
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Unionists or British party 37, besides 
which there are 4 Labor members and 
13 Independents. It had been hoped 
that the spirit of friendliness and agree- 
ment that prevailed during the constitu- 
tional convention would be extended to 
the first Parliament and that the first 
ministry would be composed of the best 
men of both parties, but it was found im- 
possible to arrange such a compromise, 
so the campaign was fought with heated 
partisanship. General Botha was defeat- 
ed in one of the districts of Pretoria, his 
capital, and had to get another seat. The 
representation as arranged by the consti- 
tutional convention is roughly propor- 
tional to the white population, but with 
modifications in favor of the weaker col- 
onies. The number of representatives is 
as follows: Cape Colony, 51; Natal, 17; 
Orange Free State, 17; Transvaal, 36. 
If it had been strictly proportional to the 
population it would have been: Cape 
Colony, 58; Natal, 12; Orange Free 
State, 14; Transvaal, 37. 


& 


Count Tolstoy disap- 
Foreign Notes peared from his home at 

Yasnaya Poliana, Rus- 
sia, on November 10, without letting any 
of his family know of his purpose or 
where he had gone. It was found a few 
days later that he had taken refuge in 
the Szamorodinski Monastery, where he 
had retired to spend his final days in 
peace and solitude. He left a note to his 
wife saying that his body was wearied 
of its eighty-two years upon the earth 
and that his life was made miserable by 
the perpetual visits of reporters and 
moving picture men. The luxury and 
excitement of his home at Yasnaya Poli- 
ana were as poison to his soul and he 
pleaded to be left alone. His departure 
caused great grief to the Countess Tol- 
stoy and she hurried to his retreat to try 
and persuade him to return. The coal 
fields of South Wales are disturbed by 
a riotous strike which is unauthorized 
and uncontrolled by the labor leaders. 
The strike began in a dispute over wages 
in the Ely pit and in a few days 30,000 
men were out. The employment of non- 
union men exasperated the strikers and 
attacks were made upon‘the mines. At 
the Glamorgan pit, near Tonypandy, the 
manager of the mines, with a small force 
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of enginers and stokers, supplemented 
by clerks, endeavored to keep the pumps 
going to prevent the flooding of the 
mines, and for seventy hours they were 
besieged by an army of strikers who 
were with great difficulty kept off by the 
local police. Four hundred and seventy 
men from the London police force were 
sent to the disturbed district and troops 
were held in readiness at Cardiff. The 
force, however, was not sufficient to 
prevent rioting at Tonypandy, where 
over one hundred stores and houses 
were wrecked, some of them being loot- 
ed and fired. More than one hundred 
persons on both sides have been wound- 
ed in the numerous fights between the 
police and rioters. In the three pits which 
were seized by the strikers the horses 
below were suffocated thru the stopping 
of the ventilating machinery. The presi- 
dent and secretary of the South Wales 
Miners’ Federation, both members of 
Parliament, appealed to the miners not 
to injure their cause by such a disorderly 
and unwarranted strike, but they were 
not listened to. According to the 
official estimates the revolution in Por- 
tugal cost the lives of 61 persons, and 
417 others were wounded. The new 
divorce law promulgated by a decree of 
the Provisional Government of Portu- 
gal is more radical than any such legis- 
lation elsewhere. Divorce is granted on 
account of adultery, ten years’ desertion, 
insanity if pronounced incurable after 
three years, imprisonment for a long 
term, or by mutual consent. The custody 
of the children is given to the applicant 
for divorce or to the nearest relative, 
but they must be maintained by the di- 
vorced parties. Divorce by mutual con- 
sent will only be granted after two years 
of married life, both parties must be over 
twenty-five years of age, and the decree 
will not be made absolute until the appli- 
cation of the parties after one year’s 
trial. The Seine has risen to a dan- 
gerous hight and flooded the Metropoli- 
tan subway station and the customs 
offices near the Louvre. The water has 
risen to the waist of the soldiers on the 
Alma Bridge, which served the people 
of Paris as a nilometer. Many people in 
the lower part of the city have been 
driven from their homes, but it is not 
expected that the inundation will be as 
severe as that of last spring. 






































WOODROW WILSON. 


New Democratic Governors 


[In last week’s election public attention was especially directed to the contests in Ohio, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York and New Jersey, on account of the prominence of the 
Democratic candidates for Governor and the probability that one of them, if elected, would 
be the Democratic nominee for President in 1912. We are glad, therefore, to present short 
sketches this week of John A. Dix, Woodrow Wilson, Simeon E. Baldwin and Eugene N. 
Foss. We printed in our issue of September 29 an admirable and full sketch of Judson 
Harmon by Mr. Harry B. Mackoy.—EpiTor. ] 


Woodrow Wilson campaign caused it to be one of the 
By FABIAN FRANKLIN, chief: subjects of interest thruout the 


Associate Editor of the New York Evening Post. nation ; the extraordinary victory with 


The nomination of Woodrow Wilson which it terminated has made him, at a 
for Governor of New Jersey at once at- stroke, one of the small group of figures 
tracted the attention of the country; the of real importance in our political life. 
remarkable character he gave to his Of the three phenomena—the nomina- 
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tion of a college president for Governorg,man, Woodrow Wilson was selected to 


by New Jersey politicians, the campaign 
tnat followed, and the sweeping of the 
State by a majority which only a few 
weeks ago would have seemed incredible 
—each of them sufficiently unusual, the 
campaign was by far the most unusual. 
Indeed, in our day it must be pro- 
nounced unique. Both in what they 
contained and in what they omitted, Mr. 
Wilson’s speeches were as different as 
possible from the prevailing type of po- 
litical appeals. Invective, abuse, epithet, 
the iteration of hackneyed catchwords 
and the holding forth of impossible 
promises—all these have been conspicu- 
ous by their absence; and, on the other 
hand, the calm but resolute statement 
and discussion of broad principles of po- 
litical action, which in the usual cam- 
paign speech rarely finds place at all, has 
been in Wilson’s speeches the staple of 
the whole. So much has this been the 
case that there might have been danger 
of the impression of a certain want of 
aggressiveness but for two things. One 
of these was the unqualified and militant 
assertion of his understanding that his 
election to the Governorship would mean 
also. the acceptance of him by the Demo- 
cratic party of New Jersey as its leader 
in the fullest sense of the word; the 
other was the sharp definition of his posi- 
tion on every point raised in the series 
of nineteen questions put to him by a 
Republican leader. The man that an- 
swered those nineteen questions as Wil- 
son did was manifestly a fighter as well 
as a thinker. 

But qualities however high and -un- 
usual in a man’s speeches and writings 
are not of themselves sufficient outfit for 
a leader. The question of personality is 
essential. Fortunately, in Woodrow 
Wilson’s case, altho he has only just en- 
tered upon the life of active politics, 
there is no room for doubt as to his pos- 
session of personal qualities quite as 
striking and unusual as those manifested 
in his political utterances. Two illustra- 
tions, having reference to phases of life 
as wide apart as possible, may serve to 
indicate his range. At the celebration of 
the quarter centenary of Johns Hopkins 
University, at which an_ illuminated 
address bearing the signatures of the 
alumni was presented to President Gil- 


make the presentation speech; and the 
dignity and grace with which he per- 
formed that function made it by far the 
most impressive and distinguished fea- 
ture of an occasion that was in all ways 
full of impressiveness and distinction. 
And the same man, talking at Jersey 
City to his first campaign audience, cap- 
tured teamsters and longshoremen by his 
frank simplicity and genial humor. Lec- 
turing on such a subject as Edmund 
Burke, he is an illuminating expositor 
and a moving orator; presiding at an 
alumni dinner, he is a master of wit and 
repartee and a repository of humorous 
stories. That his personality manifests 
itself in equally striking ways in the field 
of action is shown in the history of his 
presidency at Princeton. He has shown 
initiative in the creation of the precep- 
torship system, firmness in establishing 
new standards of study and discipline, 
courage in championing unpopular opin- 
ions, and the ability to win over to his 
support men who at first were arrayed 
against him. He has been too pro- 
nounced in his views, and too deter- 
mined upon carrying them out, to be 
without enemies; but he has held his 
own at Princeton, and thruout the col- 
lege world of America has been recog- 
nized as a potent force. 

That his triumphant campaign in New 
Jersey, combined with his altogether ex- 
ceptional equipment as a lifelong student 
of political problems, makes Woodrow 
Wilson one of the leading possibilities 
for the Democratic Presidential nomina- 


_ tion in 1912 goes without saying. But 


it would be a mistake to regard his pos- 
sibility of profound influence upon the 
future of the Democratic party as meas- 
ured by the chances of his nomination 
for the Presidency. That party has been 
floundering for years in the slough of 
despond. It has sometimes almost 
seemed as tho its choice of policy were 
limited to two alternatives—either fol- 
lowing in the wake of.a plausible dis- 
penser of crude novelties or fleeing for 
refuge to the safe harbor of a stupid 
conservatism. It has stood in mortal 
need of leadership sufficiently intelligent, 
sufficiently disinterested and sufficiently 
courageous to meet new needs and new 
difficulties in a spirit of sober responsi- 
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bility; neither attracted by every ignis 
fatuus that seems to light a new road to 
the millennium nor content to reject 
every proposed departure from old ways 
by a mere reassertion of outworn shib- 
boleths. To the creation of a new posi- 
tion for the party by the gradual forma- 
tion of a program progressive in its spe- 
cific details, but conservative in ‘its re- 
spect for the traditional spirit of our 
Federal republic, no man is _ better 
equipped to contribute than Woodrow 
Wilson. Unconnected with the party 
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ances in public and in its councils, such 
as has rarely presented itself in our po- 
litical history. 


New York City. 
a4 


John A. Dix 


By HENRY GEORGE, Jr. 


(Mr. George has just been elected to Congress from 
New York City on the Democratic ticket. He is the 
famous son of his famous father and is an experi- 
enced writer and campaigner in all good political and 
social reform movements.—Ebn1Tor. ] 


In the moment of triumph, when the 
cheering friends were gathered about 

















JOHN A. DIX. 


quarrels of the past; a Southerner by 
birth and breeding, and yet identified in 
the most notable way with the best life 
of the North; a scholar, but a man in 
genuine touch with the people; too deep 
a student of law and politics and history 
to deal lightly with the heritage of the 
past and too earnestly interested in the 
problems of the time to ignore the de- 
mands of the present and the future— 
before such a man, in the situation in 
which he now finds himself, there lies a 
possibility of influence on his party, thru 
his acts as Governor and thru his utter- 


him at his home at Thomson, and hail- 
ing him as Governor-elect of the State 
of New York, John A. Dix sent a mes- 
sage to the people at large. The core 
words of that message were: “As Gov- 
ernor, I shall adhere to the strict per- 
formance of the pledges of the party’s 
platform.” 

This is what a man in such a situation 
usually says. Elated by the honor and 
excitement of the moment, by the red 
fire, the crash of music and the roar of 
voices proclaiming him victor, he impul- 
sively vows to carry out personal and 
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party promises made during the cam- 
paign. 

But what usually follows? What ac- 
tion comes when the other and far dif- 
ferent environments supervene—when 
the red fire and bands and cheering 
friends are gone; and in their place are, 
for the most part, the self-seeking, the 
oily, the treacherous and the agents of 
buttressed privilege? Conscious of many 
political pitfalls, the newly elected man 
fears more. He becomes cautious; gen- 
erally overcautious. He shrinks from 
many steps, lest he fall into a gulf. He 
does little or nothing, and hides his real 
thoughts in genial speech about noth- 
ings or else he becomes reserved and 
cold and difficult of access. And thus 
the golden opportunity for action, given 
him by the people, is irrevocably lost to 
him. 

The poignant question now is: Is John 
A. Dix this sort of a man? Will his 
conduct in the Governor’s chair bear 
testimony to political cynicism that “plat- 
forms are made to get in on,” but not to 
stand upon when in? 

A great many people in this State will 
be utterly mistaken in the nature and 
moral fiber of the man if this should 
come to be truthfully said of Governor 
Dix. Some men are not campaigners. 
The Father of the Republic was not. 
Thomas Jefferson, pre-eminent in a 
council, was to the end of his days un- 
able to make a ringing public speech. 
And so from the early days of the na- 
tion down to today, men of strength and 
force have dominated our politics for 
good, and for evil, too, without exterior 
sign of such influence. 

John A. Dix is new as a campaigner ; 
but the question now is, not whether he 
made thrilling speeches during the re- 
cent canvass, but whether he meant just 
what he said when he promised, if elect- 
ed, to stand upon the Democratic plat- 
form; and will he have the strength to 
keep his word, let come what may? If 
he shall keep his word and do his part. 
no matter what the Legislature may do 
or fail to do, then the people will trust 
and reward him with their confidence; 
but if he shall not, then they will turn 
from him with that sickness of heart 
born of a long line of those who, in crit- 
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ical times, have been tried and found 
wanting. 

But in this case there are reasons for 
great hope, not only in the new Gover- 
nor’s character, but in certain conspicu- 
ous events having to do with the making 
of the platform. 

This platform, upon which he has 
since his election pledged himself to 
stand, was not the usual string of plati- 
tudes, pulled out of some one’s pocket 
and offered by a platform committee as 
the result of its cogitations—the old 
phrases that “point with pride’ and 
“view with alarm.” It grew out of de- 
liberative conferences held a consider- 
able time before the convention—confer- 
ences held for the sole purpose of ascer- 
taining the trend of public thought and 
will, and for the purpose of formulating 
such thought and will into words for 
adoption by the Democratic convention 
in such form as the convention might 
please to use. 

The first of these platform confer- 
ences was held in Albany. The idea of 
such a conference originated, I believe, 
with Mr. Thomas M. Osborne, of Au- 
burn. At any rate, he was the main 
pusher of it. He talked with Mr. Dix 
about it, and Mr. Dix, as chairman of 
the Democratic State Committee, most 
heartily approved of-it. He at once ap- 
pointed a committee to represent the 
State Committee in the conference—a 
proceeding so unusual in practical poli- 
tics as to seem in itself revolutionary. 
This committee had that man of spot- 
less character and brilliant intellectual 
attainments, Mr. Edward M. Shepard, 
at its head. Mr. Thomas M. Osborne, 
president of the Democratic League of 
New York State—unselfish, strong and 
able—headed a committee from that 
body, and Mr. A. J. Elias, of Buffalo, 
chairman of the previously held conven- 
tion of the Progressive Democracy of 
New York State—steadfast in radical- 
ism—headed a committee of that radical 
wing of the general party. 

The conference was full and free, and 
Mr. Shepard drafted a tentative plat 
form from the result, which platform, 
subjected to the criticism of other and 
less formal conferences, was ultimately 
delivered to the platform committee of 
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the Democratic convention at Rochester, 
and by it, after being redressed in some 
particulars and greatly extended in oth- 
ers, was offered to the convention and 
adopted. 

So that John A. Dix had a large hand 
in the construction of the platform upon 
which he declares that as Governor he 
will stand—a large hand, ranging over 
several months before he was even men- 
tioned as a candidate for Governor. 

And this is to be noted as most sig- 
nificant in the passage of that platform 
by the Rochester convention, that aside 
from the applause its fine rhetoric elic- 
ited and the party feeling the denuncia- 
tion of the man with the club—Roose- 
velt—drew forth—the two passages that 
awakened most applause from delegates 
and spectators alike were the na- 
tional question—the denunciation of the 
high tariff—and the State question— 
State-wide and direct primaries. The 
demonstration thruout the convention 
was so great when the latter plank was 
read that the chairman of the platform 
committee read it a second time, at 
which there was a fresh demonstration 
of approval, marking that plank of 
direct primaries, or, as it is otherwise 
called, direct nominations, as the chief 
one upon which Governor Dix must take 
his stand if he shall be true to his 
pledges. 

The Democratic party of this State 
now has a great opportunity to keep 
faith with the people and to have, in 
consequence, a long lease of official life. 
The man upon whom the responsibility 
for action rests is the incoming Gover- 
nor. Will he accept and be true to his 
responsibilities? I believe he will. 

New York City. 


Eugene Noble Foss 
By GEORGE PERRY MORRIS, 
Associate Editor of the Boston Herald. 

Eugene Noble Foss, Governor-elect of 
Massachusetts, is a “Green Mountain 
Boy,” who, like Ethan Allen of old, 
has captured a Ticonderoga of which 
Henry Cabot Lodge has long been king. 
On the paternal side he is descended 
from settlers at Plymouth in 1620; 
hence his social status, from the Bos- 
ton standpoint, is above reproach. Up 
to last year he was a Republican in- 
surgent, urging on the party leaders in 
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the State the need of a broader trade pol- 
icy toward Canada and a freer expres- 
sion within the party on the opinion of 
the rank and file. But he “kicked in 
vain against the pricks” and was snubbed 
for his pains, and, there being a limit to 
his patience, he finally left the party of 
his sires and announced his conversion to 
the Democratic faith. For tactical rea- 
sons the Democratic party managers 
named him as their candidate for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in the next gubernato- 
rial election, and he went down to defeat 
with the head of the ticket, enduring 
during the campaign that measure of 














EUGENE N. 


FOSS. 

partisan abuse which always is meted out 
to a man who forsakes his party. His 
chance of really testing the measure of 
Republican insurgency in the State came 
shortly after this, when, on the death of 
Mr. Lovering, the Fourteenth Congres- 
sional District was called upon to choose 
a short term successor. Tho resident in 
the Tenth District, Mr. Foss stood as the 
Democratic candidate, and a Republican 
majority of 8,000 in the previous election 
was converted into a Democratic victory 
and majority of 12,000. Republican dis- 
sensions contributed somewhat to this 
significant record; but nevertheless it 
stood out as a remarkable indication of 























the man’s vote-getting power, and also 
as showing the latent revolt among 
workers in the manufacturing towns of 
the district and among the dwellers in 
rural regions, a revolt only checked, so 
far as the district was concerned, by the 
fact that the Republican candidate just 
elected to take Mr. Foss’s place is a “pro- 
gressive” and committed to downward 
tariff revision. This victory in the Four- 
teenth District, coming about the same 
time as the election of Mr. Havens, of 
Rochester, N. Y., with its similar lesson 
of “insurgency,” made Mr. Foss, to a 
degree, a national figure, and a man 
whose future career was to be watched. 
But he had no desire for a Congres- 
sional career, and had his eyes set on 
honors nearer home, and hence set about 
winning the Democratic nomination for 
Governor. This he secured only after a 
bitter strife in the State convention which 
resulted in a drawn battle, his final selec- 
tion being based on a postal poll of the 
delegates, and under conditions that, in a 
year less given to seismic overturnings, 
might have brought about defeat. For 
the defeated candidates—Messrs. Vahey 
and Hamlin—had prior claims to the 
honor, and stronger claims on certain ele- 
ments of the voters. Once named, how- 
ever unconventionally, Mr. Foss took the 
stump and emphasized the demand for a 
broader-attitude of New England toward 
Canadian trade; the necessity of legisla- 
tion that would reduce the “cost of liv- 
ing” to consumers; and the necessity of 
a new-deal on Beacon Hill. And he 
made it his particular business to bring 
to the attention of voters the record of 
Massachusetts’s representatives in Con- 
gress, chiefly that of Senator Lodge in 
his votes on the schedules of the present 
tariff law. In turn, he had to undergo 
attack for his multi-partisan record, and 
his alleged alliance with elements of the 
Democratic party in Boston, the in- 
creased ascendancy of which in Boston’s 
government is much feared by civic re- 
formers. It will be at precisely this 
point that Mr. Foss will be most closely 
watched by the forces in the State’ which, 
while favorable to the national “insur- 
gent” Republican movement, are also 
hostile to “‘bossism” in municipal affairs. 
He also has a difficult path to tread, be- 
cause, while a large employer of labor 
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and identified with the “capitalist” class 
as an investor and as a director of large 
corporations, he also is pledged to sign 
labor legislation which Governor Draper 
has vetoed, and he was elected on a plat- 
form quite radical in its planks. 

Like Mr. Draper, whom he has de- 
feated, Mr. Foss will come to the office 
of Governor with large business experi- 
ence, in this resembling more Mr. Doug- 
las, the last Democratic Governor of 
the State, than William E. Russell, the 
first Democrat to challenge the unbroken 
Republican domination following the 
Civil War. After an education in the 
public schools and two years in the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Mr. Foss found his 
way into business, serving his appren- 
ticeship as a traveling salesman in the 
West. In 1882 he came under the 
notice of Mr. B. F. Sturtevant, a flour- 
ishing manufacturer of machinery in 
Hyde Park, one of the suburbs of Bos- 
ton, and began a career in that establish- 
ment which in due time found him at its 
head. He disclosed qualities of aggres- 
sion and shrewdness in developing the 
business which were unusual, and which 
have made him a very wealthy man and 
a large holder of property, real and per- 
sonal, and an outstanding figure in de- 
velopment of New England as a manu- 
facturing region. While he has large in- 
terests in enterprises that are national, 
his chief claims to the respect of New 
Englanders have been his consistent 
advocacy of New England’s enduring 
opportunities as a manufacturing center 
for the nation, if only it can have access 
to raw materials and broader markets, 
and the practical faith he has shown in 
this claim thru organization and promo- 
tion of industries on a large scale. And 
this he has done when strongly tempted 
to transport his investments to regions 
nearer the base of supplies. He has 
been identified for many years with the 
demand for reciprocity with Canada and 
with Europe; and‘as a delegate from 
the Reciprocity League he has visited 
both Canada and Europe, to confer there 
with men similarly minded. 

A Baptist in his ecclesiastical affilia- 
tions, he has been a generous donor to 
the educational and philanthropic insti- 
tutions of that denomination, and a 
director of the same. His career illus- 
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trates in a striking way the real signifi- 
cance of the saying that “America spells 
opportunity,” and that “It is a long lane 
that has no turning.” He lacks those 


‘qualities of intellectual discipline, de- 


rived from pursuit of the legal calling, 
which have made Governor Hughes con- 
spicuous, and that will characterize, no 
doubt, the record of Governor-elect 
Baldwin, of Connecticut. Neither has 
he the breadth of view, constructive 
statesmanship and rare gifts of elo- 
quence which maké Woodrow Wilson’s 
election in New Jersey so notable an 
event. On the other hand, he has a 
practical knowledge of conditions in 
commerce and industry which should 
make him well fitted to deal with the 
large problems of promoting the com- 
merce and industry of New England, 
which naturally center in Boston for 
solution, and that are being faced in a 
new spirit and broad-minded way by 
the Chamber of Commerce of that city 
and the many Massachusetts commis- 
sions now engaged in careful study of 
problems of transportation, creation of 
an adequate dock system, and popular 
control of corporations. If he takes the 
people’s point of view in dealing with 
these matters as strongly as he has their 
viewpoint in attacking the extreme pro- 
tection policy of the Republican party, 
he can make a notable record. 


Boston, Mass. 


Me 


Simeon E. Baldwin 
By HENRY WADE ROGERS, LL.D., 
Dean of the Yale Law School. 

The election of Simeon E, Baldwin 
to be Governor of Connecticut is one 
of the gratifying results of the recent 
election. It is the answer which that 
State makes to Theodore Roosevelt, a 
man who once commanded the respect 
of his political opponents, but who does 
so no longer. The State of Connecticut 
does not take Mr. Roosevelt at his 
own estimation. It did not take at 
all kindly his uncalled-for insult to a 
man who, in personal character and in 
intellect, is his superior. It is matter for 
profound regret, shared by thoughtful 
Americans of all parties, that a man who 
has filled the highest of all offices should 
descend to the depths which he reached 


in the recent campaign. The election re- 
turns make it very plain how mistaken 
he was when, adopting the language cf 
the prize ring, he permitted himself t» 
say, “I’ve got ‘em beaten to a frazzle and 
knocked clean thru the ropes. I hit that 
Connecticut judge right between the 
eyes.” It is true that some one went 
thru the ropes. Theodore Roosevelt now 
understands pretty well who it was that 
went thru,. and that his name was not 
Baldwin. At least he understands the 
matter if he has himself recovered from 
the daze. 

The State of Connecticut is usually 
found supporting the Republican party. 














SIMEON E. BALDWIN. 


But the State voted for Tilden in 1876 
and Cleveland carried it three times. It 
occasionally elects a Democratic Gov- 
ernor. The last Democrat elected to that 
office prior to the election of Baldwin this 
year was in 1892, when Luzon B. Mor- 
ris carried the State by a plurality of 
6,151. The Democrats can carry the 
State when they can command the inde- 
pendent vote. The nomination of Bald- 
win attracted that vote, and he appears 
to have obtained a plurality of some 
3,600 over his Republican opponent. The 
Socialist candidate, Mr. Hunter, received 
10,707 votes. The Socialist vote was 
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larger than usual and drew more largely 
from the Democratic than the Republi- 
can party. 

The election of Baldwin in Connecti- 
cut means much for the State and for the 
Democratic party. It was a great per- 
sonal triumph, for he was the only man 
on the ticket who was elected, and his 
colleagues were defeated by from 6,000 
to 7,000 votes. It appears to have been 
a Baldwin rather than a Democratic vic- 
tory. But it makes him the leader of 
his party in the State, and that means 
much at a time when the Democratic 
party in the nation is undergoing the 
process of reorganization. The nomina- 
tion of Baldwin in Connecticut was as 
ideal as the nomination of Woodrow 
Wilson in New Jersey. They are much 
the same type of men in their high stand- 
ards and in their political thinking. The 
nomination of these two men put new 
heart and courage in the better class of 
Democrats, not only in their respective 
States but in the country. The election 
of Wilson makes him a possible candidate 
before the National Democratic Conven- 
tion in 1912. The election of Baldwin 
dloes not give him the same prominence 
as a candidate for the Presidency. He 
is an older man than Wilson, and he does 
not come from as important a State. But 
he is a man who in character and in abil- 
ity is quite equal to a discharge of the 
duties of President of the United States. 

No man in the entire State is more re- 
spected than Simeon E. Baldwin. No 
one in either party questions his great 
ability or his absolute integrity. He rep- 
resents the best traditions of New Eng- 
land in intellect, in learning, and in char- 
acter. He has been Chief Justice of the 
State, retiring this year at the age of sev- 
enty under a provision in the Constitu- 
tion which provides that no judge shall 
be capable of holding his office after he 
shall arrive at that age. The great Chief 
Justice Marshall presided in the Supreme 
Court of the United States until he was 
eighty, and the next greatest of the Chief 
Justices, Taney, continued in office until 
he was eighty-seven. Gladstone was 
eighty-four when he retired from public 
life. And John Quincy Adams made the 
best part of his reputation when he was 
in the House of Representatives, at the 
age of Judge Baldwin, winning fame as 


the Old Man Eloquent. Judge Baldwin 
is still well preserved physically and men- 
tally... He has made a remarkable cam- 
paign in this State and apparently has 
come out of it as strong as when he 
went in. 

He has always been very systematic in 
his habits and is.a great believer in the 
necessity of taking regular exercise. A 
few years ago he seemed to be devoted 
to the bicycle, but has always been very 
fond of walking. To this must be at- 
tributed at least in part the splendid 
physical and mental condition which he 
enjoys. 

No man is more democratic than the 
newly elected Governor of Connecticut. 
His tastes are simple, and while his 
means are amply sufficient, nothing is 
ever done for display. 

In his church relations he is a devout 
member of the Congregational Church, 
and on Sunday is always found in his 
pew, an attentive listener. For years he 
has been prominent in the councils of 
New England Congregationalism. 

Judge Baldwin has long been pro- 
fessor of constitutional law in the Yale 
Law School, and is still continuing his 
labors in that capacity. 

He has not only been president of the 
American Bar Association, but he is the 
only living American who has _ been 
president of the International Law Asso- 
ciation. His scholarship has not been 
confined to jurisprudence, for he has 
been president of the American Histor- 
ical Society and of the American Social 
Science Association. 

Judge Baldwin was born in New 
Haven and educated at Yale, but re- 
ceived his degree of Doctor of Laws from 
Harvard University. He is descended 
from one of the original New Haven 
colonists. His father, Roger Sherman 
Baldwin, was Governor of Connecticut 
in 1844-46, and later represented the 
State in the Senate of the United States. 

The election of Simeon E. Baldwin to 
the office of Governor of Connecticut is 
due to the confidence which the people 
of the State have in the man. It insures 
the State an honest, able and economical 
administration so far as such a result 
can be influenced by the Executive 
under the Connecticut Constitution. 

New Haven, Conn. 





Great American Universities 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN, LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF LELAND STANFORD Jr. UNIVERSITY. 


HE American university, unlike the 
universities of all other parts of 
the world, is a “going concern.” 

It has no definitely-established form. It 
is not controlled by any outside influ- 
ence. It exists for its own sake and the 
sake of its work. As a “going concern,” 
it is under the influence of personality. 
It takes its color from its leaders. It is 
subject to the play of personality, for 
good or for ill, and whatever its defects 
or its virtues today, it is sure to show 
them in a different form tomorrow. Its 
statistics are out of date as soon as pub- 
lished. Its history is a continuous rec- 
ord of the reactions of personality 
against environment, and again of the 
reactions of environment as influenced 
by personality. In its normal develop- 
ment, its president or chief of teachers 
must give its trend and color, for with 


him, or with some one, must rest its in- 
itiative. A “going concern” must -move 


in some direction. The resultant of a 
board of trustees does not move. There 
is no forward movement in a governmen- 
tal bureau. 

The American university is the prod- 
uct of a young, resourceful and optimis- 
tic community. It is not an institution, 
but an organism, and as with all organ- 
isms the one can never be like any other, 
nor like itself in another period of its 
development. Dr. Slosson has spent a 
week in each of a selected fourteen of 
our larger schools called “universities.”* 
He has appeared on the campus as a 
friendly critic, distrustful of those mat- 
ters to which we “point with pride,” ap- 
preciative of charms of tradition or of 
situation, peering into dark places, but 
not too intently, tugging playfully at the 
toes of the skeleton in the closet, but 
never bringing it shamelessly into the 
light of day, and, in general, helping us 
to take stock by seeing ourselves thru 
the eyes of an alert, democratic lover of 
realities, who has himself passed suc- 


*GreatT AMERICAN Universities. By Edwin E. 
Slosson, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50. 





cessfully thru the academic mills of 
Kansas and of Chicago. 

“Taking stock” is always one of the 
duties of a “going concern,” and just 
now, when our universities are at their 
best, most free, most serviceable and 
most effective, we find most material for 
criticism in their methods and _ results. 
This is well, even tho the criticism 
be a bit out of proportion. We have to 
magnify a microbe, in order to heal its 
ravages. Every personal institution has 
its defects, because of the fact of per- 
sonality. Only a fossil or a crystal can 
exist without defects, and our institutions 
are neither fossil nor crystal. 

Dr. Slosson finds that in the fourteen 
universities, notwithstanding their vari- 
ety of form and appearance, the internal 
anatomy, with the internal physiology, is 
remarkably uniform. The question, 
“What college for the boy?” has not 
much significance, so far as the class- 
room is concerned. The choice should 
rest on other matters, on the location of 
the institution, its ideals, the men as 
teachers or as fellow students whom the 
boy must come up against. With uni- 
versities, as with other organisms, this 
internal similarity is partly due to hered- 
ity, partly to environment. Certain sub- 
jects, thru tradition, are the stuff of 
higher education. Certain others, thru 
necessity, are included in it, thru the 
constant demand of the generations of 
students. The course of study is of less 
importance than the personality of the 
teacher. The required exercises are of 
less importance than the essence of 
truthfulness, the maintenance of stand- 
ards in conduct and in scholarship. The 
university exists for a certain definite 
purpose—to make men and women ef- 
fective members of society, respected by 
themselves and helpful to others. Its 
success should be judged by its influence 
in these regards. In education, all sham 
is poison; all pretense of doing, without 
doing, all affectation of being which is 
mere seeming, comes in the category of 
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intellectual and moral mischief. The 
first duty of the university, as President 
Hadley somewhere says, is “the main- 
tenance of standards,” the calling of 
things by their right names, the “knowing 
a good man when we see him.” In the 
failure to live up to these elementary 
obligations has been the chief weakness 
of the American college. In its desire 
to be popular and populous it has al- 
lowed the “side shows to swallow up the 
circus.” It has allowed the “tender 
rich” to wear the educational badges in- 
tended for the scholar and the thinker, 
and it has allowed short cuts to the pro- 
fessions, which can be reached in no 
such way. But with all this, the uni- 
versities of America are the most help- 
ful institutions in the world. They are, 
as Dr. Slosson observes, “under fire 
more often because they are in advance 
of the age than behind it,” and every 
year “they are more efficient in their 
methods and more ready to meet and 
even to anticipate the needs of the com- 
munity than ever before.” 

In this fact we have the cause of the 
most noteworthy differences noted by 
Dr. Slosson among the _ universities 
themselves. Each university responds 
to its environment, even if it dominates 
it. The State university must differ 
from the private university, because it is 
founded and maintained by the State. 
The country university, with the free- 
dom of air and sunshine, must differ 
from the institution which has only the 
freedom of the city. The institution 
which depends on its tuition fees is in 
a position different from that in which 
instruction is free, and the attendance 
perforce limited to those within the 
reach of its income. The influence of 
an institution may not be measured by its 
numbers, but it may well be measured 
by the number who attend it at a cost 
of money and effort. The thousands 
who come on the trolley cars as under- 
graduates in a city university speak less 
for its influence than the dozens who 
may cross half a continent to the college 
at Colorado Springs. To be more ex- 
plicit, the marvelous seizure of the in- 
dustries and activities of the whole 
State, which we see in Wisconsin, is far 
less easy to a State institution without 
the aid of the Department of Agricul- 
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ture, as the University of Michigan, in 
one at a distance from both capital and 
metropolis, as in Illinois, or in one with 
both these handicaps, as in the. State 
University of Indiana. A continuous 
session for the entire year is possible 
with large tuition fees, as in Chicago, 
while an institution with free tuition 
could not venture to undertake it. The 
State universities can maintain all kinds 
of side activities, for the people pay for 
them, which an institution with ree tui- 
tion could not educationally afford. It 
must put its strength on the things best 
worth doing, and these are for the most 
part inside the walls. An institution like 
Columbia, with a “center of gravity” in 
the middle of Manhattan Island, with 
millions of young men within a hundred 
miles, can charge fees which would be 
fatal to Stanford, whose average stu- 
dent comes 1,050 miles, and whose edu- 
cational center of gravity is found in 
Southern Utah. In the isolated univer- 


‘sities of the West, as in the heart of a 


great city, it has been found possible to 
abolish the most oppressive of the para- 
sitic “side shows.” In the universities 
of great cities, and those of great States, 
for the reason of greater practical op- 
portunities for placing doctors of phil- 
osophy, it is possible to build up gradu- 
ate departments, which other institutions 
offering equal opportunities for instruc- 
tion cannot presume to rival. On the 
other hand, it is possible in institutions 
with fewer outside distractions to “get 
down to business” in the matter of per- 
sonal influence and personal instruction 
to a degree unknown in the huge under- 
graduate bodies of our great centers of 
learning. 

Dr. Slosson’s flash-light records of 
these various universities compel this 
series of descriptive adjectives; wise, 
breezy, vivid, friendly and trenchant. 
They are already familiar to the readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT, so that for the 
purposes of this notice a word in each 
case will survive. As to Harvard, stand- 


ing naturally first in all regards, an insti- 
tution pervaded in all departments “by a 
healthy pessimism,” it is recognized that, 
at the bottom of this spirit of truthful- 
ness, the desire to call things by their 
right names, the academic representative 
of the Puritan Conscience, which has 
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made, and is again making, our republic. 
As to the elective system of Harvard, 
now under criticism in various quarters, 
it is recognized that the fault, such as it 
is, is not in the system, but in the pres- 
ence of men so frivolous or so weak as 
to abuse it. The essential view of our 
institutions is the granting of academic 
degrees and academic privileges to those 
who from the first intend to abuse them. 
The most needed reform is not the cur- 
tailment of freedom of election, but the 
abolition of academic coach and groom 
and all the other devices for obtaining 
academic recognition for the “tender 
rich,” and the tough rich, with whom 
the former are continuously associated. 
Let the university winnow out those who 
have no business there, and we shall not 
complain of the abuses of the elective 
system. Such abuses would be just as 
great under any other system, for there is 
no device which will give to idle men 
mental power or culture. 

In any event, the alternative is not to 
return to the fixed courses of hand-me- 
down culture which prevailed until thirty 
years ago. The great accession of power 
and usefulness to our universities came 
with the abolition of prescribed courses. 
What is needed is not a program prear- 
ranged to fit nobody, but such advice as 
will help the earnest student to avoid 
wasting his time. But even this is not 
vitally essential. It is a fine discipline 
for a young man to pick his way among 
fruitful subjects and inspiring teachers, 
with the certainty that in any event he 
cannot go far wrong. If our universi- 
ties were to go back to the courses of 
thirty years ago, their attendance would 
fall ‘back in the same measure. The 
young men who know what they want 
will not go where something else is of- 
fered them. 

The recent changes in Harvard have 
been in the wise direction of better coun- 
cil and friendly interest. The attitude of 
the Harvard alumni seems to be one of 
thoro approval, coupled with the remark, 
“IT am glad that I graduated under the 
old regime.” 

As a foil to the radicalism of Harvard, 
her “healthy pessimism” and her freedom 
from the dead hand of old traditions, 
comes the conservatism of Yale, ‘her ro- 
bust, democratic optimism, and her belief 
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that the only argument needed in behalf 
of any custom is this: This is the way 
we do it at Yale. It may be that this 
system is more effective in making men 
than in making scholars, but either form 
of manufacture is a most worthy indus- 
try. But it is not clear that Yale can 
ever grow into a university, however 
successful a university may be superim- 
posed upon it. “The finest thing about 
Yale is its student body,” and “this edu- 
cational machinery that we talk about so 
much is, after all, of minor importance. 
The product of the mill depends mostly 
on what kind of grain is poured into the 
hopper.” 

Perhaps better than most universities 
Yale corresponds to our traditional ideal 
of Alma Mater. Some one once asked a 
graduate of the University of Prague if 
he loved the university. “Love it? -No, 
I hate it.” Why? Because it is a 
state institution. The German universi- 
ties are institutions like the post office or 
the Hauptbahnhof, without personal or 
friendly relations to the student, except 
such as arise from the personality of in- 
dividual professors. Goethe once called 
Jena a “liebes narrisches nest” (dear fool- 
ish nest), and this is the nearest approach 
to the idea of Alma Mater I find in a 
German university. But Jena was small 
and isolated, in situation more like an 
American college than a municipal uni- 
versity, and the affection indicated by 
Goethe was conditioned on the folly in- 
duced by neglect. Love for the college 
arose in the halls of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and the same spirit grows spon- 
taneously in the colleges of America. To 
win a football game ‘‘for God, for coun- 
try and for Yale” is a bit illogical, but 
we shall not criticise too closely the big 
wholesome democratic boys who accom- 
plish this feat. It is said that at Yale 
all men are alike and that_all honors and 
prizes go to the man who is most alike. 

Our author is especially interested in 
Princeton, because it is in the mutation 
period. All of the universities are in the 
transition period, but Princeton has taken 
new forms and seems to belong to three 
species at once. Whether the removal of 
President Wilson to the sphere of states- 
manship will allow Princeton to slip back 
into atavism, we cannot say yet, but at 
any rate “an ideal of education” is there, 
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and it is working itself out. The tradi- 
tions of Princeton are classical, and for 
that reason its science work has a zest 
and freshness which it does not have 
where science has its way without ques- 
tion. The old proverb of the stolen ap- 
ples explains this. The new Princeton 
will have more of science, but its keynote 
is more intellectual supervision. The pre- 
ceptorial system is not very different 
from the assistant professor system of 
the Western universities, and it is sub- 
ject to the same defects and limitations. 
Preceptors starve sometimes on $2,000. a 
year. Sometimes they dry up prema- 
turely, and if they are forceful and fruit- 
ful, they are called somewhere to a 
higher station. Calling them preceptors 
does not make them teachers, and in 
time they will go up or down. 

The friendly isolation of Princeton is 
a factor in its success. More good men 
go over 500 miles to Princeton than to 
the swollen undergraduate department of 
Columbia. Fit buildings are also a great 


help to the real work of universities. 
“Scientific men in other institutions, who 


are housed like hermit crabs in shells 
which do not fit them, will appreciate the 
advantages of having an architect who 
considers the purposes of his edifice,” 

Stanford University, on a great farm, 
with beautiful buildings, under a perfect 
climate, with applied science as its raison 
d’étre, and the elective system as a mat- 
ter of course, is at once most like Prince- 
ton and most unlike. With free tuition, 
coeducation and attendance restricted to 
those who hope to get an education and 
show some promise of succeeding, the 
student body is as unique as its rows of 
palms, its thickets of roses and its forests 
of eucalyptus. The most important edu- 
cational device in aid of the elective sys- 
tem, the major professor advisor adjust- 
ment, characteristic of Stanford, Dr. 
Slosson has passed by lightly, in his view 
of the picturesque elements of university 
life, and he closes with a touching ap- 
preciation of the sad and loyal self-devo- 
tion, thru years of litigation, loss and 
struggle on the part of the noble woman 
who has made this university possible and 
whose efforts have saved its vast endow- 
ment to the final purposes of sound learn- 
ing and rational education. 

The University of California, with its 
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wide-reaching activities, is permeated 
with sunny optimism, the only state 
of mind possible in its joyous environ- 
ment. For we of Califorunia love our 
State because she first loved us, and we 
love her with a warm enthusiasm which 
folks who live in gray lands can hardly 
understand. : 

In its industrial aspects no university 
better illustrates Mr. Alfred Mosely’s re- 
mark, “What strikes me most is that 
your workshops (in America) are filled 
with college-bred men. At home, a 
’varsity man is graduated into frock coat 
and gloves. Here he is educated into 
overalls. The keynote of American edu- 
cation is training for efficiency.” 

The University of Michigan was the 
first to realize that the university of the 
people should devote itself to the actual 
needs of the actual people who gave it its 
support. The first, the largest and the 


.most democratic of our State institutions, 


it has in a sense created the State of 
Michigan, and it has stood as the model 
which all similar institutions have more 
or less definitely followed. 

Still farther in the same directions the 
great University of Wisconsin has been 
able to go, thru the local advantages of a 
site at the capital city, of a powerful and 
progressive Department of Agriculture, 
which has enhanced the financial prosper- 
ity of every farmer in the State; of a 
president who realized in full the possi- 
bilities of the situation, and of a faculty 
able and willing to take in hand every 
activity of whatever kind Wisconsin has 
to offer. “The headquarters of the univer- 
sity is at the city of Madison, and the cam- 
pus has an area of about 56,000 miles.” 
The University of Wisconsin is typical 
of the State university of the future. Al- 
ready it ventures to challenge comparison 
with the University of Berlin, the work 
of the Kingdom of Prussia, of about the 
same age, and with a community not 
much richer to draw upon.- And no one 
can say that the republican institution 
suffers in this comparison. The State 
university can do many things which the 
privately endowed institution cannot at- 
tempt, for it has the State to back it, and 
every new expense is an argument for 
fresh endowment. The private institu- 
tion must find its function in smaller 
numbers and finer work, the setting of 
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‘standards which the more popular insti- 
tution could not of itself maintain. 

The University of Minnesota, younger 
than Wisconsin, is prepared and well pre- 
pared for equally great things, and along 
exactly similar lines. It has the capital 
city, the picturesque side, the willing 
alumni, the results of wise administra- 
tion, the hold on the farmers, and the 
new president who shall succeed Dr. 
Northrop will have the control of the fu- 
ture all in his own hands. 

Nearly parallel with these great works 
of the people is the University of Illinois. 
It is a gigantic aggregation of great pos- 
sibilities. Its State is rich and populous, 
but not yet licked into form. But what- 
ever Wisconsin gives or Chicago allows 
will be furnished by the people of Illi- 
nois, and the university of the prairies, as 
time goes on, will hold its own with the 
best. 

Cornell University holds the middle 
ground between the great privately en- 
dowed universities of the East and the 
equally great schools of the people in the 
West. It has a private foundation when 


need be, and it is a State university 
when the Legislature is in session at 
Albany. The future is assured going or 
coming, and its noble department of agri- 
cultural research gives redoubled as- 
surance. 

_Cornell University led in the new era 


of university development. It inaugu- 
rated the democracy of studies. It was 
the first to give science, pure and applied, 
its equal place with all other human ac- 
tivities. It proclaimed the dominance of 
truth above opinion, and of humanity 
above nationality. It is the easternmost 
extension of the greater West, the West 
of the young men who have learned 
something since leaving their fathers’ 
homes. The inspiration of its first presi- 
dent, Andrew D. White, and of his co- 


worker, Goldwin Smith, has clung to it 


thru all the vicissitudes of forty years. 
As an old Cornell man, one of the pio- 
ners of ’68, one of the founders of the 
journal we called the Cornell Era, I feel 
strongly with Dr. Slosson that “I do not 
like to have Cornell settle down. The 
spirit of White and Smith was one of 
youthful idealism and iconoclasm. The 
old Cornell, or rather the young Cornell, 
prided itself on being very different from 
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the other Eastern universities. Now I 
fancy there is a desire to be as much like 
them as possible.” And however good 
Eastern universities may be—the best in 
the world, perhaps—it is not good for 
Cornell to be too much like them. The 
Cornell Era was the beginning of some- 
thing new. 

I may be pardoned for repeating this 
story, which I told at Ithaca not long 
ago: 

"hs the early days of Cornell, Willard 
Fiske published in our Cornell Era a 
comparison between the two new-founded 
universities at Ithaca and at Berlin. New 
York and Prussia are about equal in ter- 
ritory, in wealth and in population. The 
University of Berlin was full-fledged 
from the first, with adequate libraries, 
laboratories, faculties and all that makes 
a great university granted at once, with- 
out hesitation, without delay, without 
parsimony. 

Cornell University was scattered in the 
mud of a poor hill farm on the edge of a 
country village, with few books, no libra- 
ries, a group of boy professors, without 
tradition and without achievements. 
Three years had then passed, three laps 
in the race, Cornell began far behind and 
was steadily losing. “Now, who,” says 
Professor Fiske, ‘who bets on the Em- 
pire State?” 

More laps have passed, thirty instead 
of three; Cornell has gained in wealth, in 
prestige, in influence, most of all in 
power of effective action. She is still 
far behind in the race, but not so far. 
Already her hold on the life of real men 
is as great as that of Berlin, and the only 
distance she is behind can be measured 
dollar for dollar, in the money she has to 
spend. Thirty years more and the great 
university of the greatest State of our 
republic will have no excuses to make to 
any one. The race is still on, and still 
forward we go. We bet on the Empire 
State! 

The University of Pennsylvania, in a 
great city and largely devoted to profes- 
sional education, approaches most nearly 
to the universities of the Old World. It 
does good work, in abundant measure. 
It lacks color and character, for it lacks 
room for the play. of personality; or 
rather the color and personality are those 
of the different professors rather than 
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that of the university as a whole. 

Johns Hopkins University, small and 
scantily endowed, stands unique as the 
abode of the Zeitgeist. Its “chief stu- 


dent activity is study.” “Johns Hopkins ' 


is free from the common vices of our uni- 
versities, namely, pomp, pretentiousness, 
frivolity, superficiality and extravagance. 
This is not the same as saying that it is 
the best of universities. The greatest 
men are not those who have the fewest 
faults, and the same rule applies to insti- 
tutions.” It was the first university of 
America. It started the tradition. It 
set the pace. It brought the best of Ger- 
many to our shores, and it has held it 
there. 

The University of Chicago has been 
the most unique and most personal of all 
our institutions. With great wealth to 
fall back upon, and a president ambitious, 
energetic and unselfish above all others, 
with a genius—almost a mania—for con- 
structive effort, and in the most high- 
spirited city on the face of the earth; the 
short history of Chicago has been a most 
instructive one. Only very new and very 
old traditions were considered when. it 
was established, and no money was 
spared, tho the treasury be temporarily 
empty, to bring together the most noted 
or most notable men in the educational 
market. That some of the many new 
schemes did not work well is nothing. A 
university, like any other laboratory, is 
intended for experiment, and the experi- 
ments Dr. Harper did not try are mostly 
not worth trying. In spite of the foolish 
criticisms of a school endowed by Stand- 
ard Oil, no institution has been more free 
from domination of any kind, and no pro- 
fessor who has had anything worth say- 
ing has ever felt the slightest hesitation 
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in saying it. This is likewise true of all 
our other universities, for repression of 
thought has never been an American tra- 
dition. 

In our greatest city, the typical city uni- 
versity is Columbia. As a college, it is 
a gigantic high school for the City of 
New York, and as such has no more 
force and color than any other high 
school. As a university, it-is rapidly 
finding its place with the greatest in the 
world, for it has all the resources of a 
city of the first rank to draw upon, and 
this one the metropolis of the great re- 
public. As a university, it fully justifies 
Dr. Slosson’s remark, “The pull of the 
city is irresistible in educational circles, 
as on the country population as a whole.” 
As an undergraduate college, this is not 
justified. The pull of an institution is 
measured by the number who leave home 
and home associations to come to it. 
Those who use the nearest trolley line do 
not count. Measured in this way the 
undergraduate attendance of Princeton 
or at Stanford is greater than at Colum- 
bia. 

As to Columbia University, our author 
has no misgivings. It is already a fact 
accomplished among the universities of 
the world. 

The American university, wherever sit- 
uated, is a going and a growing concern. 
There is no limit placed on its develop- 
ment—no fixed mold into which it must 
be fitted. Its environment is more im- 
pressionable than that of the universities 
of Europe. The soil of freedom is the 
soil most favorable for the growth of 
universities. It is not strange that Mr. 
Bryce saw in the universities of America 
the best of all foundations for our na- 
tional pride. 

Stanrorp University, CAL. 


Two Views 


BY FRANCIS LIVINGSTON MONTGOMERY 


“Love?—Love is,” said he, 
“The consuming fire 
Of unfilled desire— 

That is love,” said he. 


“Nay, love is,” said she, 
“The pure paradise 
Of self-sacrifice— 
That is love,” said she. 
Pratnrretp, N. J. 

















The American Academy 
BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, Ph.D. 


[Professor Phelps holds the Lampson chair of English Literature at Yale University and 
is author of many books on literary matters. He is also a member of the National Insti- 


tute of Arts and Letters.—Eprror. ] 


N the 26th of October the five 
academies that together make 
up the Institute of France held 

at Paris their annual public session, M. 
Jules Massenet, president of the Acad- 
emy of Beaux-Arts, being in the chair. 
Addresses were delivered by the distin- 
guished dramatist, M. 


the French Academy is restricted to 
forty; in the American Academy there 
are fifty members, which, as Prof. Bran- 
der Matthews, himself a distinguished 
Academician, has pointed out, is not too 
large, when we remember the population 
of the United States, and the additional 
fact that in the Amer- 





Henri Lavedan, repre- 


senting the French 
Academy; by M. 
Charles Benoist, rep- 


resenting the Academy 
of Moral and Political 
Sciences; by M. Paul 
Girard, representing 
the Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles- 
Lettres; by M. A. La- 
veran, representing the 
Academy of Sciences. 
The Temps devoted 
two whole pages to a 
verbatim report of 
these addresses, for 
the session of the In- 
stitute is justly regard- 
ed as a national event. 

The French Acad- 
emy was founded by 
Richelieu in 1635, and 
despite the rage of the 
late Alphonse Daudet 
and the scorn of the 
late Guy de Maupas- 
sant, it continues to 








ican Academy recogni- 
tion is given to music 
and the fine arts, as 
well as to literature. 
In order to become 
eligible for election to 
the American Acad- 
emy, one must first be 
a member of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts 
and Letters. This so- 
ciety was organized at 
a meeting of the 
American Social Sci- 
ence Association in 
1898. The qualifica- 
tion for membership is 
stated in the constitu- 
tion: “It shall be nota- 
ble achievement in art, 
music or literature.” 
The number in the In- 
stitute is limited to 
two hundred and fifty, 
and election is invari- 
ably by ballot. In order 
to assure the dignity 








exercise an influence 
in the elevation of 
public taste that is distinctly felt not 
only in France, but in every civilized 
land. A member of the French Acad- 
emy is to the ordinary French citizen 
what the captain of a university foot- 
ball team is to the ordinary Lnglish or 
American schoolboy. An election to the 
French Academy is usually mentioned 
by every important newspaper in the 
world. 

As everybody knows, membership in 
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of the Academy, seven 
men were taken from 
among the members of 
the Institute in 1904, whose duty it was 
to elect others. These seven were Messrs. 
Howells, St. Gaudens, Stedman, La 
Farge, Clemens, Hay and MacDowell— 
an excellent choice. The number was 
progressively raised to fifty. 

There can be no doubt that the Amer- 
ican Academy fairly represents Amer- 
ica’s living leaders in literature, music 
and the fine arts; and the death roll is 
impressive testimony to the care with 
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JOHN BIGELOW. 


which members of our Academy have 
been chosen—Aldrich, Clemens, Craw- 
ford, Gilder, Gilman, Hale, Harris, Hay, 
Howard, Julia Ward Howe, Jefferson, 
Lea, Mitchell, Moody, Norton, Schurz, 
Stedman, in literature; Homer, Mac- 
Dowell and Ward, in art and music. 
There is to be a joint meeting of the 
American Academy and of the National 


Institute at the New Theater, in New. 


York, on December 8 and g. On the 
first day William Dean Howells, the 
president of the Academy, will take the 
chair at the morning meeting, and 
Henry Van Dyke, president of the In- 
stitute, will preside at the afternoon ses- 
sion. The gold medal of the Institute, 
for distinction in the department of his- 
tory or biography, will be formally pre- 
sented at this December meeting. On 
the morning of December 9g there will 
be a commemoration meeting, ‘‘at which 
three papers will be read, each dealing 
with the life and work of five deceased 
Academicians in the order of their elec- 
tion.” St. Gaudens, Stedman, Clemens, 
Hay and MacDowell will be the subject 
of an address by Brander Matthews; 
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McKim, Norton, Ward, Aldrich and 
Jefferson will be discussed by W. M. 
Sloane; Gilder, Homer, Schurz, Harris 
and Hale will be commemorated by 
Hamilton W. Mabie. 

In discussing individually the present 
members of the American Academy, it 
is safe to say that the president, William 
Dean Howells, is perhaps, of all living 
Americans, the man most clearly entitled 
to his seat. He is our foremost repre- 
sentative in creative literature, and his 
literary career has extended over exactly 
fifty years. He has received honorary 
degrees from Oxford, Yale, Harvard, 
Columbia and Adelbert. He has had 
more influence on the output of Amer- 
ican fiction than any other living man, 
and in simplicity, dignity and beauty of 
character he is an almost ideal represen- 
tative. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s publications in 
the fields of history, biography and out- 
door life have been numerous and nota- 
ble. The Academy would seem lone- 
some without him, as the world seemed 
lonesome without Daniel Webster. 

It is rather curious, in view of the 
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long and intimate friendship between the 
two, and the constant coupling of their 
names in literary gossip, that in the 
alphabetical list of the National Institute 
Henry James follows William Dean 
Howells. Like Whistler, we can claim 
him: only by birth and (partly) by edu- 
cation; his home and his heart are in 
England. But his novels interpret 
American life and character, and he is 
a world figure. 

Prose fiction isalso represented by 
Mr. George W. Cable, Mr. Thomas 
Nelson Page, Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, 
and Dr. Henry Van Dyke, tho the last 
two gentlemen are deservedly eminent in 
other fields as well. No one could pos- 
sibly object to the inclusion of these four 
names, altho there are other American 
novelists that seem worthy of admission. 
Pérhaps these will become Academicians 
at some future date. I refer particularly 
to Owen Wister, Booth Tarkington and 
Robert Herrick, which does. not by any 
fieans exhaust the list of eligibles. 

Among men of literary eminence 
rather than high-class creative power are 
found John Bigelow, one. of the most 
respected and beloved of all living 
Americans. He will be ninety-three 
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years old this month, and his great heart 
is aglow with unquenchable enthusiasm. 
His discovery and publication of the 
original manuscript of Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s autobiography constitute an 
achievement that will make his name 
ever remembered. His ‘“Retrospections 
of an. Active Life” is autobiography, 
history and literature combined. 

Henry M. Alden, Robert Underwood 
Johnson and Hamilton Wright Mabie 
have all achieved distinction in first-class 
editorial work, covering many years of 
service. Each. of the three is also an 
original writer in the respective fields of 
religion, poetry and criticism. - They 
have invariably followed high ideals and 
have done a large share of the world’s 
work. One of the best literary editors 
of the country has not yet been elected 
to the Institute, tho his product is be- 
ginning to attract wide attention. This 
is the Irishman, Francis Hackett, who in 
an astonishingly short time has made the 
“Literary Supplement” of the Chicago 
Evening Post by far the best purely lite- 
rary weekly in the United States. 

Among scholars we find, as we ought 
to find, the names of Arthur T. Hadley, 
Woodrow Wilson, Thomas R. Louns- 
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ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 


bury, Horace Howard Furness, Basil 
Gildersleeve, Bliss Perry, and last, but 
not least, Andrew Dickson White. 
President Hadley’s publications in eco- 
nomics are recognized as_ standard 
works, and he is an authority on railway 
transportation; Dr. Wilson is known 
everywhere as a writer of political his- 
tory; Professor Lounsbury is one of 
the best scholars in English literature 
that Yale has ever produced, and his 
writings have a singular charm of style; 
Dr. Furness has brought glory to Amer- 
ican scholarship by making the best edi- 
tion of Shakespeare that the world has 
ever seen, and is thus one of the most 
useful men to other students that has 
_ ever lived; Professor Gildersleeve is the 
leader of classical scholarship in Amer- 
ica, to whom all specialists pay deserved 
homage; Professor Perry has taught 
English literature at three great Amer- 
ican colleges, has edited the Atlantic 
Monthly, and has produced important 
books; Dr. White’s services to his coun- 
try need no enumeration here. 

Among professional historians of high 
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eminence there are in the Academy 
Henry Adams, whose history of Jeffer- 
son’s and Madison’s administrations is 
almost a model work; Henry Cabot 
Lodge, United States Senator, who is an 
authority on the colonial history of 
America, and who has also written valu- 
able biographies; Admiral Mahan, who 
is perhaps the leading authority in the 
world on naval history; James Ford 
Rhodes, whose “History of the United 
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States” is remarkably free from political 
or personal bias, who has been honored 
by many university degrees, and who re- 
ceived in 1901 the Loubat Prize from 
the Berlin Academy of Science; and 
Prof. W. M. Sloane, of Columbia, a dis- 
tinguished scholar in French history. 
Among publicists of great authority 
and versatility the Academy has recog- 
nized Charles Francis Adams and 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, who 
have been influential writers and leaders 
of public sentiment for many years. 
Professional literary critics are repre- 
sented by W. C. Brownell and Brander 
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Matthews. Mr. Brownell has been for 
two decades the literary adviser of the 
publishing house of the Scribners, and 
has written during this period formal 
critical essays of distinction. Prof. 
Brander Matthews is one of the ablest 
critics in America, and has a style all his 
own, full of vivacity and vigor. He has 
had an immense influence in America in 
raising the standard of the drama, and 
toward the elevation of this art he has 
perhaps done more real service than any 
other living American. 

Two naturalists are in the Academy, 
John Muir and John Burroughs, who 
might be said to represent the West and 
the East. Mr. Muir is a geologist and 
an explorer. Mr. Burroughs is a natu- 
ralist and a true literary artist. He is a 
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favorite in many thousands of American 
homes. 

The list of Academicians in the De- 
partment of Literature—and I am not 
competent to speak of the men in the 
Department of Art and in the Depart- 
ment of Music—is worthily completed 
by the name of one who in these strenu- 
ous Philistine days is an admirable type 
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of the genuine, leisurely, high-minded 
man of letters, George E. Woodberry. 
Mr. Woodberry is a distinguished poet, 
critic and biographer; a man of sound 
culture, wide knowledge and fastidious 
taste, just the kind of person that every 
American community needs. 

It is, of course, absolutely impossible 
for any man or any body of men to 
draw up a list of Academicians that shall 
satisfy everybody. The very nature of 
the accomplishments that cause eligi- 
bility make an All-American team of 
literary athletes impossible to choose 
with confidence. But as one peruses the 
membership roll of the National Insti- 
tute out of which the Academy is drawn, 
it is far easier to pick names that ought 
to be in the Academy than it is to pick 
names in the Academy that ought not to 
be there. The choices seem to have been 
made with absolute fairness and impar- 
tiality, and the Academy admirably rep- 
resents the best America can show. 
Some places are vacant that must shortly 
be filled, and among many worthy candi- 
dates, two members of the Institute 
stand out most clearly in my own mind. 
These are Augustus Thomas, whose 
play, “The Witching Hour,” has made 
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him America’s foremost living dramatist, 
and James Whitcomb Riley, who I think 


has been for years and is today Amer- . 


ica’s greatest living poet. 
The National Institute and the Amer- 
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ican Academy have done no one any 
harm, nor have they exerted influence 
in any but the right direction. They 
have sprung from an honest attempt to 
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elevate in public estimation true ideals 
in literature, art and music, ideals that 
are needed in America more than in any 
other civilized nation. The success of 
the Academy during the few years of its 
existence has been so gratifying that it 
seems probable that in the near future 
an election to the Fifty will be ranked 
among the great prizes of American life. 
A very large number of people regard 
it so already. 
New Haven, Conn. 


On the North-Bound Train 


BY IVAN SWIFT 


Winter wakes and the snow falls deep; 
On thru the drifts the drivers creep 
Bearing a burden of human. freight, 
Rrutish force and a primal*hate. 


Sinew and blood and the untaught brain 
Crowd in the coach of the north- bound train. 
Pipe and pack and the amber flask 

Cheer the way to the winter’s task. 


Beat by the craft of unused hands, 
They go to war with the timber lands. 
The town-fear fades and the languid eye 
Lights with the oaths of “Do or die.” 


Leather and felt and the bear-skin coat, 
Grime and grit and the open throat 

Curse the cost of the world they’ve known, 
Lift their burden and seek their own. 


The badger, the wolf and swagger bear 
Are hunted here and hunted there, 

And live with their gods, as best they can, 
Than trust to the hearts of their fellowman. 


Gurgle, steam! and stagger, train! 

Worse is the curse of scar and pain 

That wait in the wilds for men of toil 

The world sends out to wrest its spoil. 
Harsor Sprincs, Micu. 











Talk Not of Age 


BY ALFRED AUSTIN 


Poet-LaurEATE OF ENGLAND. 


Talk not of age; the waning years 
Leave one more wise as they depart, 
And with them mingle smiles and tears, 
If one but young remains at heart. 

The seasons come, the seasons go, 
But with revolving days return, 
Till Winter’s evanescent snow 
Melts in the laughing, leaping burn. 


And when the cuckoo calls again, 
The sap of April floods one’s veins; 
And as he flies from glen to glen, 
Rejoicing in Spring’s sunlit rains, 
I feel as young as even he, 
Seeking him near, afar, above, 
Echoing his name, in playful glee 
Of faithless undomestic love. 


Nor when deep Summer silence rests 
On windless thicket, sheltered lawn, 
From thoughtful hearts and pious breasts 
Is Nature’s sympathy withdrawn. 
The faithful cushat faintly heard, 
Repeats the simple note of home, 
Teaching the lesson, wisest bird, 
How blest are those not prone to roam. 


AsHForpD, Kent, ENGLAND. 


Some Notable Books of the Year 


book buying and book making is 

most active, we are accustomed 
to give some general surveys of the 
book mart. On October 6 we published 
a classified list of forthcoming books. 
On December 8 we-will publish special 
articles on the illustrated and gift books 
of the holiday season, and on the juve- 
nile literature of the year. In the pres- 
ent issue we call attention to a number 
of recent publications in certain fields of 
literature.. Some of the more important 
are, however, not here included, because 
they have already been reviewed or will 
be in future issues. In most cases the 
brief appraisement here given will be 
sufficient for the reader to determine 
what books will be of interest to him, 
but some of those mentioned here will 
be later reviewed at more length in THE 
INDEPENDENT. In this connection we 
may remind our readers that they can 
order any books thru Tue INnpsE- 
PENDENT, either in renewing subscrip- 
tions or at any other time. 


A this season of the year, when 


Fiction 

The fall publishing season is already 
sufficiently far advanced for us to take 
stock of what has been accomplished in 
the department of fiction, and of the pre- 
vailing tendency of the new output, if 
any can be discerned. That prize of the 
business and the art, sought for and 
hoped for with ever-renewed zeal and 
hope by authors, publishers and the pub- 
lic alike, the “best seller,” has not yet 
made its appearance. It has, indeed, be- 
come such an uncertain quantity in the 
last few years that even the boldest of 
young and inexperienced reviewers have 
ceased from predicting the fortunes of 
likely stories the moment they fall from 
the presses. Prophecy of that kind has 
grown infinitely more hazardous than it 
was in the days, still so recent, when a 
publishing season could be easily tagged 
with a genre ticket—that of historical 
romance, for instance, or of the “prob- 
lem” novel, of political corruption or 
frenzied finance. No such decided trend 
is discernible in the fiction of this season. 
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Our novelists, and those of England as 
well, are evidently feeling their way to 
a new fashion, a new subject to interest 
the public and exploit for its entertain- 
ment and enlightenment, and their own 
fame and profit. Meanwhile they write 
as they list, falling back upon the funda- 
mental ingredients of their art, love and 
adventure, without ulterior motive of 
propaganda or discussion of questions 
and conditions of the day. It may not 
come amiss to comment here upon the 
disappointment which the flying machine 
has proved to be as a new 
inspiration in the realm of the 
fiction of derring-do. The 
few early essays in this field 
have fallen flat, and the sub- 
ject has been relegated to the 
province of juvenile litera- 
ture, for the present at least. 

One thing can be said for 
this season’s fiction, and we 
say it with pleasure: it is 
more normal than it has been 
for some time past. The few 
new “daring” novels have 
fallen flat. The public has 
evidently grown tired of the 
woman of “temperament” and 
her fictional doings. She has 
ceased to be a novelty, a fash- 
ion, she has become a tradi- 
tion, a convention almost, and 
in art traditions and conven- 
tions always fall sooner or 
later. The public is the real 
leader of secession, in fiction, 
if not in music and painting. 

Classification of the novels here under 
consideration being out of the question, 
we start at random, with Mr. E. Philip 
Oppenheim’s The Lost Ambassador.’ We 
do not stop to inquire into the measure 
of his art, any more than we inquire into 
that of Alexandre Dumas, we only real- 
ize that here is a benefactor of tired men 
and women seeking relaxation. He is an 
entertainer pure and simple, so delightful 
a companion, that even a surfeited pro- 
fessional reviewer welcomes a new book 
of his with the confident expectation of 
pleasure. We do not care whether the 
underworld into which he leads us bears 
any relation to reality or not, he captures 








“’T me Lost Ansassavon. By EB. Phillibs Oppenhein:. 
Pictures by Howard Chandler Christy. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. 12mo. $1.50. 





PERIWINKLE. 
From Payson’s “Periwinkle.” 
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our attention in the first chapter, and 
thenceforth we are his until the end is 
reached. We are in a world of his own, 
and he makes us interested onlookers at 
its romantic and adventurous doings. 
His plot must not be revealed lest we 
rob a prospective reader of a delightful 
evening under the lamp. Suffice it to say 
that the maitre d’hotel who plays so large 
a part in these doings is a happy inven- 
tion. Mrs. Katherine Cecil Thurston has 
not succeeded in her attempt to use the 
masquerader motive a second time in 
Max.’ The story, with its 
Russian heroine, its Irish 
hero, and its Parisian Bohem- 
ian setting, would be enter- 
taining enough were it not 
for the transparency and the 
improbability of its mystifica- 
tion. No reader can fail to 
look thru the disguise of the 
chief personage in these do- 
ings; it is, moreover, be- 
trayed to him by the author 
with such frankness that one 
is forced to the conclusion 
that it is her intention to take 
the public into her confidence 
from the very first. The only 
result is that the outcome of 
it all is not in doubt for a 
single moment. 

The quality of Mr. George 
Barr McCutcheon’s work 
varies but little. He has an 
established clientéle and he 
understands its preferences. 
In The Rose and the Ring* 
he takes us under the canvas of a trav- 
eling circus in the days before the rail- 
road robbed the life of much of its 
hardship and not a little of its romance, 
in the early seventies of the last century. 
The fictional artists of the sawdust, 
like those of the boards, are lovable 
folks, that is a tradition as old as Dick- 
ens, wherefore it may be assumed to be 
true. Mr. McCutcheon mingles the ad- 
ventures of his unjustly proscribed hero, 
who finds sanctuary: among the clowns 
and the equeSstriennes, with pictures of 
their daily life and doings that have the 
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charm of days gone by and are evidently 
based on thorough investigation. The 
title sufficiently suggests where the hero 
found his love. Of course, the obligatory 
villains are not lacking. A strolling play- 
er and a “show boat” on the Mississippi 
are more than incidents in Mr. Randall 
Parrish’s Dan MacGrath,’ which does 
briefly for the river and its life what has 
been done far more elaborately by other 
writers. Apart from its setting, the tale 
is remarkably old fashioned, being con- 
cerned with the misadventures of a lost 
child and its ultimate restitution to its 
people after much villainy. The new 
story of another American best-seller, 
Meredith Nicholson’s The Siege of the 
Seven Suitors,’ starts off delightfully 
with an ingeniously invented situation, 
but after a while its interest becomes of 
a desultory nature. It is comedy, but it 
is not comedy of the quality which one 
has a right to expect from so clever a 
writer handling such good material. Mr. 
Nicholson, in his anonymous “Confes- 
sions of a Best Seller,” published last year 
in the Atlantic, promises to reform and 
write better even tho less popular books. 
A historical romance, Mr. A. T. Quiller- 
Couch’s Lady Good-for-Nothing,’ and 
a historical novel, Baroness Orczy’s 
Petticoat Rule,’ naturally fall together 
as. the only representatives of the his- 
torical genre here. Mr. Quiller-Couch 
gives us a vivid and strong variation 
of the old, old King Cophetua and the 
beggar maid motif, laying its scene, 
first of all, in the New England of 
the early eighteenth century, and after- 
ward in Portugal, the historic earth- 
quake of Lisbon falling within its scope, 
as well as the harshness of Puritan rule 
and the loose morals of the British aris- 
tocracy of those days. Like all its au- 


thor’s work, this is a serious perform- - 


ance, of unexceptionable literary quality. 
The unavoidable juxtaposition with it of 
Baroness Orczy’s attempt at a combina- 
tion of romance and history accentuates 
the shortcomings of Petticoat Rule, its 
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weakness as a chronicle of the times and 
its superficiality as a picture of some of 
its leading characters.. The plot is con- 
cerned with the intrigues at the court of 
Louis XV for the cause of the Young 
Pretender. The book is meaningless and 
not even interesting, except in a fluffily 
feminine way. 

Room may be made here for a quartet 
of volumes of short stories. Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s Tales of Men and Ghosts* are of 
strangely unequal merit, the most in 
genious of them, in the invention of its 
plot and the closeness of its relation to 
the possibilities of real life, being the 
first, “The Bolted Door,” a gruesome 
fancy woven of crime and a denial of 
proffered atonement, prompted by weari- 
riess of life, because both law and medi- 
cine consider the confession a proof of 
insanity. There is a cramping in- 
fluence discernible in these pages. 
It is easy to say the conventional, slight- 
ly condescending thing about the work 
of Mr. Richard Harding Davis, the easier 
because one knows that it does his pop- 
ularity no harm. The truth is that he 
has earned that popularity and continues 
to earn it, for he is a born story-teller 
and a skilled artist. He was both al- 
ready in the days of his immaturity and 
its ideal, Van Bibber; he is both still and 
much more besides, in his years of ma- 
turity, having seen much of the world 
and of men. There is still a little of the 
poseur about his work, of the worldly- 
wise, world-weary, oldish-young attaché 
of legation, for instance, entertaining a 
club room full, of listeners, but even 
though one suspects that he is drawing 
the long bow of experience, making sur- 
face look like depth, one reflects at the 
same time that much, at least, of the 
strange tales he tells from afar and near 
may be as true as it is plausible, and that, 
at any rate, he is a capital raconteur. “A 
Question of Latitude,” moreover, is 
really big with significance, as telling as 
Kipling’s dividing line between East and 
West. The first duty of an author is to 
convince his reader for the time being, 
and that Mr. Davis does again in Once 
Upon a Time.’ Sir Gilbert Parker’s 
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stories of British dominion in Austral- 
asia, Cumner’s Son,” are, on the other 
hand, disappointingly conventional, chief- 
ly, perhaps, be it said in all fairness, be- 
cause neither the life nor the inhabitants 
of that distant island world, whites and 
natives, have already been made known 
to us by many other writers. The four 
stories gathered together in Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell’s The Guillotine Club” are of 
the thinnest texture. The title-story is 
the best of them, with a well invented 
plot, which is, however, turned into farce 
instead of tragedy, that being, of course, 
the author’s right if he so chooses, tho 
it appears a waste of good material that 
might well be turned to more effective 
purpose. And in the last story Dr. 
Mitchell turns a scientist’s speculative 
eye upon the problem of ghosts—reve- 
nants, to use the admirably significant 
French word. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas has found the secret 
of the leisurely, confidential mid-Vic- 
torian manner without its extreme 
length. Without its complexities of plot 
also, but these we willingly forego, so 
long as we can listen to his humorous, 
tolerant, shrewd comments on human na- 
ture, and on the life, manners and mor- 
als of contemporary England, as seen 
from the comparative standpoint of a 
quarter of a century ago. It is him we 
seek in his stories, and him we find in 
his latest one, Mr. Ingleside,“ as we 
found him in its predecessor, “Over 
Bemerton’s.” And when that has been 
said, no further praise is needed by those 
who found much humor and no less van- 
ity of judgment in his earlier book. 
Maarten Maartens draws in Harmen 
Pols” a picture of the Calvinism of the 
Dutch peasantry, which pace the pub- 
lishers’ assertion on the slipscover, does 
not sustain a ‘comparison with “The 
Scarlet Letter.” It is a well written 
story, however, gripping in its suspense 
and in its climax, in its linking of the cir- 
cumstances of the outer, material life to 
that of the soul. 
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The wisdom of the choice of The 
Green Patch” as the title for Baroness 
von Hutten’s new novel is more than 
questionable, for it is not until the very 
end is reached that its meaning is made 
clear to the reader. For the rest, this is 
a most satisfactory tale, cleverly planned 
and cleverly handled, whose heroine is of 
the family of “Pam,” yet in no way sug- 
gests an attempt on the author’s part to 
make old and successful material do ser- 
vice once more. Perhaps it might have 
been just as well if the episode that cen- 
ters in the green patch itself had been 
omitted. It seems a pity that the author 
considered this experience, stopped in its 
beginnings by a wise husband, necessary 
for her heroine’s ultimate well-being. In 
The Mistress of Shenstone”® Mrs. Flor- 
ence L. Barclay puts her readers face to 
face with an extraordinary situation, 
which is too integral a part of her story 
to be revealed here. It is a legitimate 
subject to be dealt with in a novel, to 
which, moreover, her originality of treat- 
ment gives additional interest. This new 
author—the present one is, if we mistake 
not, her second book—is likely to find a 
faithful and steadily increasing circle of 
feminine readers if she continues as she 
has begun. A promising minor novelist 
who is strong on sentiment. The fas- 
cination of a woman in the full maturity 
of her beauty and social talents for a boy 
at the beginning of life is dealt with by 
Miss Marie Van Vorst in First Love.™ 
The woman is an American, wherefore 
character and common sense and a real- 
ization of the true values of life, win the 
day over “temperament.” There are mo- 
ments of emotion, of course, but the tale 
does not leave a bad taste behind. It is 
addressed to mature men and women, 
not to girls, tho impulsive, susceptible 
youths may learn a lesson from it. The 
forgotten idylls of the Kailyard receive 
a shrewd, if belated blow, in Amelia E. 
Barr’s A Reconstructed Marriage," which 
draws an unpleasant picture of the man- 
ners as well as the character traits of the 
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Scotch of the middle class, especially the 
women. The poor English bride suffers 
intolerable things at the hands of her 
overbearing, jealous mother-in-law, who 
refuses to abdicate her authority in her 
son’s house, and as for that son himself, 
he is in his own way as_ unpleasantly 
“Scotch.” The bride has to resort to 
desperate measures before the marriage 
is “reconstructed.” It is an unpleasant 
tale, upon whose realism one would like 
to have an expert opinion, Mr. Lang’s, 
for instance, beneath whose omnivorous 
eyes it may well happen to come. 

The Canadian Northwest has found an 
able chronicler in Mr. Harold Bindloss, 
who turns in Masters of the Wheat- 
lands* from the frontiersmen, the miners 
and railroad builders and lumbermen to 
the agriculturists. Native Canadian and 
English immigrants are mingled in this 
story, as in all his other ones, and there 
is abundant love interest, but its greater 
merit lies in its picture of the primitive 
life and hard conditions of the settlers, 
and of the qualities of mind and body 
which are required if success is to be 
wrung from the virgin soil. Mr. Bind- 
loss’s province in fiction is a continuation 
of the field in our own literature which 
was closed by the effacement of the last 
frontier. He is a satisfactory chronicler, 
a contemporary historical novelist in the 
wider sense of the word, who, while not 
among its masters, has many solid merits 
of his own, not the least of which is that 
he always tells a readable story. 

The fiction of the underworld, begun 
with a serious sociological purpose, is 
turned into uproarious farce by Mr. 
George Randolph Chester in Young 
Wallingford.” The book is amusing for 
a while, then rather wearies one with its 
piling of instance upon instance of the 
ingenuity of its picaresque hero in 
swindling, not the innocent people, but 
smug fellow-swindlers, most of them 
men of standing and outward responsi- 
bility. Young Wallingford—the name is 
an alias—is the product of a country 
town, and his first exploits after he 
leaves it and comes to New York consist 
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of proving to the Broadway gang of con- 
fidence men, swindlers and race track 
touts that they are “dead ones,” “easy 
marks.” We quote from his own lingo 
and that of the foiled and despoiled swin- 
dlers. In his straining after humorous 
effects, Mr. Chester strains the probabili- 
ties as well. A little of this queer, non- 
moral product goes a long way at a sin- 
gle sitting. 

As usual Mr. Henry James’s new 
volume of short stories has to do with 
The Finer Grain.” Whether good or 
bad, Mr. James only deals with the very 
mustard seed qualities of humanity, with 
the wood of us subject to the highest or- 
namental polish, never with mudsill and 
ship-timber men and women. He has 
the feminine use of a masculine mind 
which is queer and distracting to normal 
readers. Only a woman, for example, 
would represent the hero in‘the story as 
talking in a “quaver” which “resembled 
his drawing slowly, carefully, timidly, 
some barbed dart out of his flesh.” 
Amelie Rives could not have put it more 
quiveringly than that—and only a man 
could track one of Mr. James’s heroines 
into that realm of attenuated thought 
and emotion far enough to lead the same 
man in the story to say: “Where, in 
the name of all that’s damnable, of all 
that’s grotesquely delusive, are we?” The 
truth is, Mr. James should be compelled 
by law to review: his own stories. He is 
not the only one who understands it, but 
he is the only one who has a sufficiently 
ghostly use of language to describe ex- 
actly how grotesquely delusive it is at 
times. He writes chiefly for that sur- 
rendered leisure class who have nothing 
to do but fill themselves mentally and 
emotionally. 

On the other hand, Jack London writes 
always of the coarser grain. The scenes 
of his last story” are laid in the Klon- 
dike. And the hero of it has the nature 
of a gambler, prize fighter and wrestler 
harmonized with the courage of an ad- 
venturer who finds his way in the world 
of big financial achievements. Some men 
progress by natural revulsions from their 
own appetites and experiences both men- 
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tally and morally. This novel indicates 
such a revulsion on the part of the au- 
thor. It appears to be written to prove 
that the savage, long-haired man invites 
the gentle apron strings of a good wo- 
man, and fears, as an experienced jungle 
beast fears a trap, the claws of the other 
kind of woman. He resists the natural 
female mate of his own type. We all 
remember when Mr. London was an ar- 
dent advocate in fiction of this very mate, 
what he called the “flame woman.” So 
it would be interesting to know how he 
came by this later revelation of the na- 
ture of his own sex, of the man who, 
whatever he is or has been, winds up by 
wanting just the good women. This is 
progress for Mr. London. In the course 
of time we may expect him to write a 
story with a proper moral man for a 
hero. He is on the right tack at last, 
and if he grows in grace may yet become 
the author of a great piece of fiction. 

For the refreshment and momentary 
domestication of those world folk who 
are involved so darkly in the hurry and 
worry of our times, we recommend Alice 
Brown’s last novel.” It takes the reader 
indoors as if he were a confused way- 
farer, lights the fire, and seats him com- 
fortably in a quaint family group of 
gentle hearts. The atmosphere of the 
book is that of a home next to the gar- 
den gate of the old fashioned Heaven. 
Nothing is said of a pietistic nature, but 
you have the angels for neighbors in the 
whimsical love and sweetness of the 
chsracters in the story. 

The further we are removed from the 
virility of old fashioned affections and 
virtues, the more we like to have them 
dramatized in fiction. The function of 
romance is to cast a glow over what we 
have been. It is the way memory em- 
balms what we used to be. This is why 
Mr. Munn’s story of ‘a good old man.” a 
good young man, and a good girl will be 
enjoyed by the average reader as he 
would enjoy the “songs that mother used 
to sing.” The effort to bring goodness 
in these characters up to the present time 
‘is a sort of failure. But the book is en- 
tertaining, not because it is true now or 
ever will be again. Your good book is 
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apt to lead backward instead of forward 
anyhow. It is too often composed of the 
scriptures of memory rather than of life. 

If our taste in fiction does not improve, 
at least it changes. Twenty years. ago 
we were quite “wild” over the “Quick or 
the Dead?” Now Amelie Rives writes 
another story“ quite as foolishly amor- 
ous, and her elderly readers will find it 
absurd. This story will prove interest- 
ing only to childish old ladies, and to 
those poor young things, village girls, 
serving maids and shop girls, who must 
have all their romances too much gilded 
because of the sordid reality of their 
own lives. 

The stories in Hamlin Garland’s Other 
Main Traveled Roads* were written 
some years ago, before he had entered 
the “shadow world” of seance fiction, 
when he still knew how to interpret into 
his men the stubborn virility of the West 
and into his women the drab stoicism 
which made them the martyrs of that 
section. To the reader who has viewed 
the West as an Eldorado these stories 
will be disillusioning. The author has 
stripped it of its glamor, showed that the 
bondage of unceasing toil is the charac- 
ter of its realism. However, if the 
reader still clings to the glamor after 
the austerity of Mr. Garland’s stories, 
let him read Katherine Holland Brown’s 
novel,” which restores it. This is a wit- 
tily told story of a progressive love- 
feast, with the scenes laid on a Western 
ranch, and a red-haired Eastern girl for 
the heroine. This book belongs to that 
class of fiction which will have an ap- 
peal until skyscrapers and conventional- 
ized people crowd buoyant romance out 
of its stamping ground in the West. 

The soul “panting with a desire for 
liberty” has starred for some years past 
in fiction. The Bird in the Box symbol- 
izes” that excited spiritual thing in the 
heroine, who is in the anomalous posi- 
tion of being quite devoted to her hus- 
band and of loving another man at the 
same time. The author pretends to ob- 
serve the proprieties, but the reader 
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knows that the bird gets out of the box. 
That is the trouble about your modern 
panting lady soul in fiction. It rarely 
pants for liberty, even the worse kind of 
liberty, without getting it. 

Periwinkle™ is like a fancifully staged 
play. Remove the scenery and the 
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Southern novelists, as a rule, have a 
greater passion for writing than they 
have genius for it. And those not South- 
ern never get the sense of the South. 
Mr. Warrington Dawson” is an illustra- 
tion of this latter class, in spite of the 
fact that Mr. Roosevelt says he “writes 


JOHN BROWN. 


From Villard’s “John Brown.” 


drama drags. With the sea gone out of 
this story Periwinkle and her friends are 
commonplace. But the sea is there and 
with it the girl in the surfman’s oilskins 
draws our sympathy and admiration. 


(Houghton-Miffiin.) 


with power and interest of vital mat- 
ters.” He may write with power and 
interest, but he does not write with the 
right intelligence. Mr. Roosevelt can do 
everything, but he cannot know every- 
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thing. And it is so long since he was a 
Southerner—not since he was a phenom- 
enally innocent babe in arms—that he 
does not know how far Mr. Dawson 
misses it in his interpretations of the 
South. This last story, purporting to be 
“of the New South,” is an ineffective 
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other novel, “The Scar,” and we trust 
that by the time the author is ready to 
publish a remedy for his “scars” and 
“scourges” he will have learned to meas- 
ure his subject in ampler terms and 
along more dignified lines of under- 
standing. 


WILLIAM SHARP. 


After an etching by Strang, from ‘“‘William Sharp: A Memoir.” 
( Duffield.) 


effort to interpret kindly the unregen- 
erate South at the expense of a com- 
mercially progressive and degenerate 
North. Mr. Dawson is like a tailor who 
has made a garment to order, and find- 
ing that it does not fit, attempts to 
squeeze the victim into it rather than 
make alterations. The Scourge is better 
conceived and better written than his 


The Old Virginia Gentleman” is a 
volume of essays and sketches written 
before the war by George W. Bagby. 
It is edited by Thomas Nelson Page, 
and contains a short biographical sketch 
of Bagby, written by Edward S. Greg- 
ory. The book deserves a place with 
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the old family album in every Southern 
household, and will prove especially in- 
teresting to Northern readers, who have 
always admired Virginia gentlemen 
more than anybody else has in this coun- 
try except the Virginians themselves. 

A Georgia girl is the heroine of Will 
Harben’s latest novel," and his readers 
will be glad to learn that the scenes of 
the story are laid in a Georgia village, 
where the author excels in descriptions 
of life and in interpretations of char- 
acter. 

Mr. Robert Fulkerson Hoffman’s new 
book” is a collection of railroad stories, 
and makes its chief appeal to those who 
understand the technical language of 
railroad men. The author has drawn a 
picture of the “lorelei” mountains of 
the West which frightens but irresistibly 
draws the ambitious engineer, a picture 
so thrillingly realistic that it deserves 
appreciation. 

Skid Puffer* is a story of adventure 
and anecdote simply and vividly told. 
The author in his preface says that he is 
“a retired business man unskilled in 
writing.” In this day of literary gym- 
nastics he is to be congratulated upon 
his lack of such skill and upon his meth- 
od of straightforward narrative unhin- 
dered by artificial style. 


a 
Essays and Literary Studies 


Mr. Hudson Maxim’s formidable vol- 
ume on The Science of Poetry and the 
Philosophy of Language has already 
aroused a good deal of controversy.’ It 
is, to say the least, an ambitious work. 
It attempts “to provide a practical meth- 
od for literary criticism and analysis” 
and to formulate some fundamental 
rules for the standardization of poetry. 
How well he has succeeded in his aim is 
a matter that must be left for a future 
consideration of the book. Mr. Shu- 
man, in his How to Judge a Book, at- 
tempts something of the same sort, tho 
in a more modest way.’ He essays “to 
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formulate a simple, home-made system 
of criticism, yet one based on the high- 
est standards.” It is a helpful, common- 
sense book, and one that must prove of 
great value in this day of unsettled 
standards, in aiding the average reader 
in judging literary merit. The chapter 
on “First Steps in Analysis” is particu- 
larly valuable in plainly stating the tests 
of excellence. 

Professor Schelling discusses with 
scholarship and critical discernment the 
literature of Shakespeare’s time.” The 
subject is treated in a topical rather 
than a biographical or chronological 
way ; that is, he * recognizes a succession 
of literary movements, developments 
and varieties in poetry, drama and 
prose,” and it is under these various 
categories that he develops his exposi- 
tion. The social background is every- 
where kept in view, and the influences 
which the common life of the period 
shed upon literary production are ex- 
plained. Mr. Sidney Lee, in his study 
of The French Renaissance in England,’ 
reminds his readers of “the debt which 
English literature, thought and scholar- 
ship of the Tudor epoch owes to the 
French Renaissance.” The influence of 
Montaigne upon contemporaneous Eng- 
lish literature is especially developed. 
Bacon was not a “servile imitator” of 
the Frenchman; and yet “the finest fruit 
of Montaigne’s effort is Bacon’s “Es- 
says.” An interesting reproduction is 
made (for the first time, as Mr. Lee be- 
lieves) of the letter of Pierre de Brach, 
Montaigne’s intimate friend, to Anthony 
Bacon, announcing Montaigne’s death. 
In a strikingly original manner Mr. Ezra 
Pound treats the charm of the pre- 
Renaissance literature of Latin Europe.’ 
He has small patience with the dry-as- 
dust antiquarians of literature, and tho 
he makes no plea for superficiality, he 
considers that a lover of poetry may 
justifiably study the poetry per se of a 
period without the obligation of having 
to delve thru paleography, phonetics, 
morphology and epigraphy. The work 
is a charming piece of appreciative crit- 





8ENcLIsH LITERATURE DuRING THE LIFETIME OF 
SHaKeEsPEaRE. By Felix E. Schelling. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 


‘THe Frencn_ RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND. By »Sid- 


ney Lee. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.96. 
°Tue Sprrit or Romance. By Ezra Pound. New 
York: E, P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 
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icism. Miss Clarke, in her Ancient 
Myths, discusses learnedly the Prome- 
theus myth as treated by Shelley and 
other modern poets, and the Diana and 
Endymion myth as treated by Keats.” 
Dr. Wright thinks he has settled the 
authorship of Timon of Athens,’ and 
Mr. George Arnold Smithson explains 
the relation of the old English Christian 
poems to Latin literature." 

Mrs. William Sharp’s biography of 
her husband will be welcomed by all 
lovers of the genial critic and creator 
of “Fiona Macleod.” The strange dual 
personality of Sharp is not explained. 
“I write,” says Mrs. Sharp, “not be- 
cause I know a mystery and would re- 
veal it, but because I have known a mys- 
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account of Samuel Rogers and his circle 
is attractively told.” Clayden’s two- 
volume work is used as the storehouse 
for most of the material employed; but 
the material is thoroly sifted and the 
more trifling matters are omitted. The 
biography of Rogers is ample, and the 
gossipy sketches of Byron, Sydney 
Smith, Fox and others afe well propor- 
tioned to the central figure. Mr. For- 
man’s In the Footprints of Heine” is the 
captivating account of a walking trip 
thru the Hartz Forest. 

Shakespeare has been demolished 
again—this time by Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence.” It is impossible not to 
wonder at the industry displayed in such 
works. It must have taken a good many 





THE. BRIDGE AT DEVIL’S BACKBONE. 


From Hays’ “The Antietam and Its Bridges.” 


tery and am today as a child before it, 
and can neither reveal nor interpret it.” 
Sharp himself, in a posthumous letter to 
some friends, averred that he could not 
explain. 

He was even a triple personality, 
in Mrs. Sharp’s judgment. “Wilfion” 
she named “this inner and third self 
that lay behind that dual expression” ; 
and it was this personality that “real- 
ized the imperativeness of gaining con- 
trol over his two separated selves and 
of bringing them into some kind of 
conscious harmony.” It is an enchant- 
ing biography. Mr. R. Ellis Roberts’s 

*Ancient MytHs 1n Mopern Poets. By 
Archibald Clarke. 
Company. $2. 


‘Tue AvuTHoRSHIP oF TIMON oF ATHENS. By 
Ernest Hunter Wright. New York: The Columbia 


University Press. $1.25. 
, Eric. By George 


*Tue Otv ENGLISH 
Arnold Smithson. Berkeley, Cal.: The University 
Elizabeth A. 





Helen 
New York: The Baker & Taylor 


Press. $1. 
*Witt1am SHarP: A Memorr. By 
Sharp. New York: Duffield & Co. $3. 


(Putnam’s.) 


months to dig out some of the curious 
data that go to make up the conclusion 
that Bacon is the author of the plays. 
Mr. Howells’s Jmaginary Interviews 
is a collection of “Easy Chair” familiar 
talks on a considerable range of sub- 
jects." The first is an interview with 
the shade of George William Curtis. 
The papers are all in Mr. Howells’s in- 
imitable style, even tho the substance is 
somewhat attenuated. Professor Jas- 
trow discusses The Qualities of Men 
from the standpoint of a social psychol- 
ogist.* Mr. Le Gallienne, under the 





SamuEet Rocers anp His Circre. By R. Ellis 
Roberts. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. 

“I~ tue Footprints or Herne. By Henry James 
Forman. New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2 

12Bacon Is SHAKESPEARE. By Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence. New York: The John McBride Company. 

IMAGINARY INTERVIEWS. By William Dean How- 
ells. New York: Harper & Bros. $2. 

“THe Quauities or Men. An Essay in Apprecia- 
tion. By Joseph Jastrow. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1. 
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title Attitudes and Avowals, collects 
some two dozen of his previously print- 
ed essays on literature and life.” Mr. 


E. V. Lucas, in The Second Post, offers - 


a supplement and tompanion to “The 
Gentlest Art,” an anthology of letters 
published in 1907." Mrs. Pennell tells 
charmingly of her household help and 
her sometime visitors, in Our House and 
the People in It." Vivid and pictur- 
esque depictions of the varying moods 
of nature, and particularly of sky effects, 
are given in Anabel Loomis Todd’s 4 
Cycle of Sunsets." Mr. Brown’s The 
Cap and Gown gives, in a winning and 
effective way, wholesome advice to col- 
lege men.” 
& 
Reprints of Standard Works 


We have often wished that the flam- 
boyant display of fresh and perishable 
magazines on our railroad news stands 
was supplemented by a few shelves of 
cheap classics. If that had been the 
custom in America as it is in England 
and Continental Europe, we should have 
saved many unprofitable hours and we 
should have been able to make a better 
grade in an examination on Sir John 
Lubbock’s “Hundred Best Books,” or 
Dr. Eliot’s “Five Foot Shelf,” or Col- 
onel Roosevelt’s ‘Pigskins.” As it is, 
we do not travel without an “Every- 
man” if we can help it. The fifty new 
volumes of Everyman’s Library’ which 
Messrs. Dutton & Co. have just sent us 
will come in very handy for such satchel 
service. They are quite pocketable, and 
the type is large enough so they can be 
read on the cars, even in a Pullman 
berth, now they have those nice little 
individual incandescents. There are 
five hundred volumes in the library now. 
The recent issues include works by 
Spinoza, Tolstoi, Mill, Ibsen, Huxley, 
Plato, Ruskin, Byron, Burton and Gib- 
bon; in fact, the most “notable books of 
the year” or of any year. Each volume 





with Some Retro- 


ATTITUDES AND AVOWALS, 7 
ew 


spective Reviews. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
York: John Lane Company. $1.50. 

%Tue Seconp Post. By E. V. Lucas. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $r.25. 

%7QOur House aND THF Peopte IN It. By Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell. $1.25. 

%A Cycte or Sunsets. By Mabel Loomis Todd. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.20. 

Tue Cap anp Gown. By Charles Reynolds Brown. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1. 

1EVERYMAN’S trsnany. Edited by Ernest Rhys. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 70 cents per volume, 
leather; 35 cents, cloth. 
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has an introduction by some competent 
writer, giving a brief account of the 
work and its author, with a bibliography. 

The seven volumes of Stories and 
Tales,’ by Sarah Orne Jewett, are the 
work of a specialist. For over thirty 
years Miss. Jewett had had the New 
England people under her microscope, 
sketching from life her inimitable minia- 
tures. “Deephaven” bears the mark, 
“Copyright, 1877, by James R. Osgood 
& Co.” But none of them is out of date 
or ever will be. These handy volumes 
have each a photogravure frontispiece. 

The volumes of the centenary Dick- 
ens,’ imported by Scribner, are large but 
light in weight, after the English man- 
ner of book making. The print is good 
and the illustrations are the grotesque 
originals by “Phiz.” Putnam’s new edi- 
tion of Goldsmith* has the advantage of 
eighty photogravures from original de- 
signs by Frederick Simpson Coburn and 
an introductory life of Goldsmith by 
Dr. Horatio Sheafe Kraus, occupying 
about a third of the volume devoted to 
the poems. The Memorial Edition of 
Meredith,” now being published by 
Scribner, we have several times re- 
viewed at length. Harper’s Thin Paper 
Edition of Hardy’ is also familiar to our 
readers. These small volumes in type 
large enough for anybody are only five- 
eighths. of an inch thick, in cloth or 
leather binding. A neat, leather-bound 
volume containing Browning’s Pippa 
Passes and Men and Women,’ illus- 
trated with ten richly colored illustra- 
tions by E. Fortesque Brickdale, is 
issued by Houghton, Mifflin. 

The works of the alter ego of 
the late William Sharp must have a 
uniform edition,® now that interest in 
them has been revived, or, rather, ex- 
tended, for it was never dead with some, 
by the disclosure of the identity of the 





*Storres AND Tates. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 7 
Vols. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $7. 

*Tue CENTENARY EDITION OF THE WoRKS OF 
Cuartes Dickens. 36 Vols. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $36. ‘ 

‘THe, Worxs or Otiver GotpsmitH. Edited by 
Peter Cunningham. 10 Vols. New York: E. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50 ner Vol. 

STHe Memoriat Eptticon oF THE Works or GEORGE 
MEREDITH. 27 Vols. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2 per Vol. 

*Tue Paper Epition’ oF Booxs. By Thomas Hardy. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $1.25 per Vol. 

Pippa Passes AND MeN AND WomeEN. By Robert 
Browning. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25. 

8Tue Writixcs or “Frona Macteop” (WILLIAM 
Suarp). The Silence of Amor and Where the Forest 
Murmurs. New York: Duffield & Co. $1.50. 
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mysterious “Fiona Macleod.” That an 
author may be his best reviewer is indi- 
cated by the very apt words which Sharp 
used in describing one of “her” books: 

“Born out of incurable headache, ‘the nos- 


talgia for impossible things’ the issues of 
life have been woven to a beauty for its 
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The immediate success of “The Old 
Wives’ Tale” last year was creditable to 
the discernment of the American people. 
for Mr. Bennett was not so well known 
on this side of the Atlantic as he was in 
England, and, thanks to Tauchnitz, on 
the Continent, thru ‘“The Grim Smile of 
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WALL STREET IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


From “The Intimate Life of Alexander Hamilton.” 
Copyright, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


own sake and in divers ways to reach and 
help or enrich other lives.” 

“If ever a book came out of the depth of 
a life it is this: and so, I suppose, it shall live, 
for by a mysterious law, only the works of 
suffering as great joy survives and that in 
degree to its intensity.” 


the Five Towns” and other stories, short 
and long. The new edition of his earlier 
works now coming out’ will be welcome, 





®*Un1iForM EpITION OF THE NovELS OF ARNOLD Ben- 
nett. New York: George H. Doran Company. $1.20 
each. 
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altho certain of them will lower rather 
than raise him in the esteem of Amer- 
ican readers. : : 

There seems to be a general consensus 
of opinion that Ambrose Bierce is either 
an immortal or a false alarm. The ap- 
pearance of a sumptuous complete edi- 
tion of his works” tells in favor of the 
former view, but the limitation of the 
edition to 250 copies would indicate that 
he is a prophet without honor save in his 
own country, California. Our own 
opinion on this point we reserve for an 
;. Opportunity of fuller expression. Here 
=» we merely chronicle the appearance of 
“Ethe edition and congratulate the Neale 

Company on their handsome book 
making. 

; as 
Travel and Description 


_Mr. Clifton Johnson gives us one of 
his charactéristic volumes in Highways 
and Byways of the Rocky Mountains.’ 


It is a chronicle of wanderings and ob- . 
Nebraska, 


servations which include 
Kansas and Oklahoma along with the 
more picturesque regions of the Rockies. 
He has an interesting climb on foot up 
Pike’s: Peak; he trudges about the heart 
of the mountain range, then sojourns in 
a Mormon village, and then wanders 
about Wyoming, Montana and the Black 
Hills region. In Montana he visits the 
Custer battle ground, which he describes 
in a brief account of the battle.. Helen 
Fitzgerald Sanders, in her Trails 
Through Western Woods, mingles a 
study of Indian folklore with descrip- 
tions.of the scenery of Western Mon- 
tana." The Selish tribe—the “gentle 
Selish,”. ‘she. calls them—whom Lewis 
and Clark discovered in the Bitter Root 
Valley, she describes with rare sympathy 
and understanding, and she pictures the 
beautiful regions about Lake Angus 
McDonald in the mood of an artist and 
a nature lover. “Indian Summer” and 
“The Track of the “Avalanche” are de- 
lightful. 

Mr. Arthur Walbridge North, in his 


record of adventures in Lower Cali- 








THE CoLLecTED WorKS OF AMBROSE BIERCE. 10 
Vols. New York: Neale Publishing Company. $100. 

HIGHWAYS AND Byways or THE Rocky MounrTAINS. 
By Clifton Johnson. [lIllustrated.} New York: The 

acmillan Company. $2. 

2TRAILS THROUGH WESTERN Woops. :By Helen Fitz- 
gerald Sanders. _ [Illustrated.] New York: The 
Baker & Taylor Company. $2. 


‘ brief account is 
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fornia, gives a mass of interesting 
information about a little-known region.’ 
He is a student as well as a traveler; he 
observes closely, he describes carefully, 
and yet the charm of a personal narra- 
tive of adventures graces all that he 
writes.. His is a wonder-book of a 
strange land. Mr. Charles F. Holder, in 
his The Channel Islands of California, 
writes a book for angler, sportsman and 
tourist, but which will prove fascinating 
reading even for the person who can 
never visit those isles." The Grand Can- 
yon of Arizona—How to See It, is Mr. 
George Wharton James’s rewriting of 
his older book, Jn and Around the Grand 
Canyon.’ New roads and trails, new ac- 
commodations for travelers, many 


‘ changes of many kinds in the region fre- 


quented by sightseers necessitated the 
writing of a new book rather than the 
revising of-an old. It is a cyclopedia of 
information regarding that greatest of 
nature’s wonders, the Grand Canyon, and 
it is written in an entrancing style that 
befits its subject. 

Mr. A. L. Haydon gives a pictur- 
esque account of the Canadian North- 
west -Mounted Police, which makes 
interesting and instructive reading.” The 
Riel rebellion is again told, and a 
given of the so- 
journ of Sitting Bull and his followers 
in Canadian territory after the Little Big 
Horn fight. 

Norway is charmingly pictured in a 
gossipy travel sketch in Martha Bucking- 
ham Wood’s account of her trip to The 
Land of the Midnight Sun.’ Persia and 
Its People is the title of a thoughtful 
study by Ella C. Sykes.“ The social life, 

.the position of women, economic condi- 
tions, literature, politics, religion are all 
treated with understanding and in an at- 
tractive manner. Siena and Southern 

8Camp AND CAMINO IN Lower CALIFoRNIA. By 


Arthur Walbridge North. ([Illustrated.] New York: 
The Baker & Taylor Company. $3. 

4Tue CuHannet Istanps. By Charles F. Holder. 
[Illustrated.]- Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $2. 
5Tue Granp Canyon oF Arizona. [Illustrated.] By 
Souree Wharton James. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1.50. 

®Tue Ripers oF THE Piains. Adventures and Ro- 
mance with the Northwest Mounted Police. 1873-1910. 
By A. L. Haydon. ([lllustrated.] Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 





7A Trip TO THE LAND oF THE MIDNIGHT SuN. By 
Martha Buckingham Wood. [Illustrated. ] New 
York: Brandeis. $2. 

SPersta AND Its Peopte. . By Ella C. Sykes. ° [Il- 


New 


lustrated. ] 
$2.50. 


York: The Macmillan Company. 
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Tuscany, the country, the towns, the 
works of art and the points of interest, 
are described by Mr. Edward Hutton.” 
It is the Via Francesca, the historic road 
by which “our fathers came to Rome,” 
that the author travels. He sees “every- 
thing worth seeing,” and he describes it 
all in graceful phrase. It is of Paris as 


the theater of life that Mr. Claude C 
Washburn writes in his Pages From the 
Book of Paris.* There are two classes of 
people who visit the French capital— 






those to whom “‘it means no more than 
the sum of its thousand interests, and 
those who feel within themselves the 
overpowering, constantly increasing 
sense of the great city’s personality.” In 
the hearts of the latter she is always 
writing her book. “Whatever, good or 
bad, has any bearing upon life is to be 
found somewhere in its pages, without 
embellishment and without euphonism.” 








*°SIENA AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY. 
Edward Hutton. 
pany. $2. 

PAGES FROM TILE 
Washburn. 
Hornby. 





[Illustrated.] By 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 


- Boox or Paris. By Claude C. 
With Original Drawings by Lester G. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3. 


A NATIVE RESIDENCE. 
From “The Island of Stone Money.” 
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it is the spirit that the author describes, 
in a series of vivid pictures, what inter- 
ests him and what can hardly fail to in- 
terest any cultivated reader. 

There are three new London books. 
Mr. Richard Davey describes the Tower 
and relates its history." It would seem 
that on a subject so often treated there 
could be little of new data brought forth; 
but Mr. Davey has, nevertheless, present- 
ed a number of new historic details. 
Aida Rodman De Milt admirably de- 


Be re 


(Lippincott. ) 


scribes a score of one-day excursions 
taken in the region around London.” 
The illustrations, which are beautiful, are 
from photographs taken by the author. 
Charles and Marie Hemstreet, whose de- 
scriptions of New York are well known, 
tell of the Nooks and Corners of Old 
London,” a volume of fragmentary facts. 
Mr. Douglas Sladen has a large book 
“THe Tower or Lonpon. By Richard Davey. [Il- 
lustrated.] New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3 


“Ways anp Days Out or Lonpon. [Illustrated.] 
By Aida Rodman De Milt. New York: The Baker 
& Taylor Co. ep. 

13Nooxs AND Corners oF Otp Lonpon. By Charles 
and Marie Hemstreet. ([Illustrated.] New York: 
James Pott & Co. $1. 
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filled with varied information about 
Egypt.“ Everything is touched upon— 
the people, their customs, and manner of 
writing English, descriptions of scenery, 
history and social conditions—in the 
manner of a well informed traveler will- 
ing to tell all he knows. It is an enter- 
taining book, and one which a visitor to 
Egypt could hardly afford to be without. 
Mr. Tangye’s In the Torrid Soudan is 
primarily a travel book, with personal 
and descriptive narrative as its main 
character; but, in addition, it discusses 
the social and political conditions of the 
Soudan in an illuminating manner.” 

The Island of Titicaca, with its won- 
derful ruins, is the subject of an ex- 
haustive study of Dr. Adolph T. Bande- 
lier ;* and Dr. William Henry Furness, 
3d, gives a description of the Island of 
Uap, in the Carolines,” from which the 
reader will learn more than he ever hoped 
to know about this island. 


a 
American History and Biography 


_If any material fact regarding the 
Chancellorsville campaign has escaped 
inclusion in Major Bigelow’s volume, it 
would be hard to discover." Everything 
is here, even to the pictures of the corps 
badges.. The operations of both armies 
are traced in detail, and a wealth of 
annotation and comment explains what 
the text fails to clear. The responsi- 
bility for the rout of the Eleventh Corps 
is plainly laid upon Howard. Hooker’s 
indecision and confusion is shown in a 
score of instances, and the commander’s 
own words are quoted to illustrate his 
state of mind. ‘“Doubleday,” said 
Hooker, “I was not hurt by a shell and 
I was not drunk. For once I lost confi- 
dence in Hooker, and that is all there is 
to it.” Major Bigelow considers that no 
greater mistake was made than Hook- 





“Queer Tuincs Asout Ecypt. [Illustrated] By 
ce Sladen. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
0. $5. 

I~ THE Torrip Soupan. By H. Lincoln Tangye. 
{Illustrated.] Boston: Richard G. Badger. $3. 
Tne Istanps oF Titicaca AND Koatt. _ [Tllus- 
trated.] By Adolph F. Bandelier. New York: The 
Hispanic Society of America. $5. 

_ "Tue Istanp or Stone Money. Uap of the Caro- 
lines. Peotrates.) By William Henry Furness, 3d. 
Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippincott Company. $3.50. 
’THe CAMPAIGN OF CHANCELLORSVILLE. A Strategic 
and Tactical Study. [With maps and plans.] 'y 
John Bigelow, Jr. New York: Yale University 
Press. $10. 


er’s withdrawal from the south side of 
the Rappahannock. Had he remained in 
a defensive position and had Lee at- 
tacked on the morning of the 6th, Get- 
tysburg would have been impossible and 
Appomattox would have come earlier 
than it did. 

General Schaff gives a picture of the 
Battle of the Wilderness which is vivid 
and impressive.” It is a reminiscent ac- 
count, for he was a participant in the 
battle, in the capacity of an assistant to 
the Chief of Ordnance. He gives inti- 
mate glimpses of the personalities in the 
contest, both the famous and the un- 
known, and of episodes in which they 
figured. His characterizations are sharp 
and clear, and his interpretations of 
events illuminating. The buoyancy of 
the troops on the march on that memo- 
rable May 4; their grim joy when, after 
three days of almost unmatched strug- 
gle, they learned that they were to go 
forward instead of retreating; the nerv- 
ous tension that prevailed thruout the 
contest, and the spirit of caution that 
had been induced in the troops by hard 
battles and poor leadership—all these 
are pictured in a quite inimitable way. 
The delineations of Grant, Meade, 
Sheridan and Hancock are striking; 
and the glimpse of the usually imper- 
turbable commander, at the end of the 
second day, when “he threw himself on 
the cot-bed, and something like stifled, 
subdued sobs were heard,” is unforget- 
table. 

“When Brown assailed slavery in Vir- 
ginia,” writes Mr. Villard in his John 
Brown; “the outlook for abolition was 
never so hopeful. The ‘irrepressible 
conflict’ was never so irrepressible, and 
he who believes there would have been 
no forcible abolition of slavery had 
there been no John Brown, is singularly 
short-sighted.” Mr. Villard’s exhaust- 
ive study leaves little of material fact 
unmentioned, and his attitude is that of 
one who can revere the greatness of 
Brown without justifying the violence 
and wrong that this hero often com- 
mitted. It is in prison at Charlestown 
that Brown rises to his greatest hight. 





*THe Battte oF THE WItperNess. By Morris 
Schaf. [With mars and plans.] New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 


*Joun Brown. A_ Biography Fifty Years After. 
By Oswald Garrison Villard. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $5.00. 
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“Not often in history is there recorded 
such a rise to spiritual greatness of one 
whose hands were so stained with blood, 
whose judgment was ever so faulty, 
whose public career was so brief.” A 
fuller criticism of this book must be re- 
served for a later time. 

Colonel Crook’s reminiscences of the 
White House, told by Margarita Spald- 
ing Gerry, are interesting and valuable. 
He served Lincoln as a bodyguard from 
November, 1864, to the day of the assas- 
sination, and in one capacity or another 
he remained at the White House thru 
the administrations of Johnson, Grant, 
Hayes and Garfield. Many illuminative 
glimpses are given of the Présidents 
and of the social and official life of the 
capital. 
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forties to the time of the admission of 
Oklahoma. The various explorations 
and surveying expeditions, the troubles 
with the Indians and the movements of 


_ population are treated comprehensively 


and with a scholarly attention to detail. 
Indian troubles necessarily take a con- 
siderable share of the’ book. The con- 
trasting viewpoints of frontiersmen and 
military on the one hand and of Eastern 
philanthropists on the other regarding 
the responsibility for Indian depredations 
are fairly stated, and the facts are given 
without bias. Yet the author holds that 
“war with savages is most merciful, in 
the long run, when it speaks the savages’ 
own tongue with no uncertain accent,” 
and that such an event as the Sand 
Creek massacre of 1864 was “the result 

















IN A TEXAS COUNTRY VILLAGE. 


From Johnson’s “Rocky Mountains.” 


Professor Paxson, in The Last Ameri- 
can Frontier,’ gives an admirable account 
of the closing up of the frontier from the 

Reminiscences 
Compiled and edited 
New York: Harper 


By Frederic L. 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


*TuroucH Five ADMINISTRATIONS. 
of Colonel William H. Crook. 
by Margarita Spalding Gerry. 
& Bros. $1.80. 

®*Tue Last AMERICAN FRONTIER 


Paxson. New York: 


(Macmillan.) 


of the orderly working of causes over 
which individuals had little control.” 
Incidentally he absolves the Southern 
Confederacy from any proved or proba- 
ble responsibility for Indian uprisings 
during the Civil War. The history of 
the Union Pacific Railroad from the first 

















agitation for the road to its completion 
on May 10, 1869, is sketched at some 
length. A conscientious care for clear- 
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in the battle. An excellent bibliography 
of sources closes the volume. 
The historic Antietam and the country 














HEINE’S LODGINGS AT GOTTINGEN. 


From Forman’s “In the Footprints of Heine.” 


ness of statement and for accuracy of 
detail is evident thruout the work. The 
references to Marcus Whitman, however 
(pp. 77 and 80), are hardly fair; the 
various slighting references to Custer 
are unjust and against the best modern 
judgment, and the statement (p. 362) re- 
garding Comanche, the cavalry horse 
that survived the Little Big Horn battle, 
is incorrect. Comanche was not Custer’s 
“battle-horse,” but the property of Capt. 
M. W. Keogh, and was ridden by Keogh 


(Houghton-Miffiin.) 


thru which it flows are attractively pre- 
sented in a sumptuous volume by Helen 
Ashe Hays.’ The history and traditions 
of the region are briefly sketched, and all 
the points of interest are described. The 
mouth of the stream was the scene in 
1736 of a great combat between the 
Delawares and the Catawbas, and in 
1755 Braddock’s column forded the creek 
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twice. Tho its fame rests upon the great 
battle of September 16-17, 1862, only a 
meager glimpse of that contest is given. 
The bridges described and pictured are 
old stone bridges, more or less of a sin- 
gle type. The illustrations are excep- 
tionally fine. 

The new Life of Hamilton,’ by his 
grandson, is not concerned so much with 
his political career as with his person- 
ality. New manuscript sources are util- 
ized to give a vivid picture of New York 
society. We must reserve criticism of 
the work until we have space to do it 
justice, but we reproduce herewith one 
of its twenty-five illustrations. 

°Tue INTIMATE Lire oF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By 


Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 
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Mr. MacChesney’ has done a valuable 
service in collecting and publishing the 
more important speeches delivered at 
the Lincoln centenary last year in some 
seventeen American cities and in Man- 
chester, England; Berlin, Paris and 
Rome. The flood, of Lincoln oratory 
was rather more than the editor bar- 
gained for; he acknowledges that there 
are still in his library hundreds of un- 
used speeches. But the principal ad- 
dresses were examined, and the ones 
published are believed by, him to be 
thoroly representative of the celebration. 
To any collection of Lincolniana the 


book will be a valuable addition. 
®ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE TRIBUTE OF A CENTURY. 


Edited by Nathan William MacChesney. Illustrated. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $2.75. 





Present Day Book Reviewing 


BY HELEN E. HAINES 


{The author of the following article was formerly managing editor of The Library Jour- 
nal, and has had fifteen years’ experience in editorial ‘and literary work.—Eprror. ] 


and professional classes of book 

reviewing, there remains the vast 
mass of current general literary criticism, 
to which readers, book buyers, and all 
concerned with the life of the world must 
turn for record and appraisal of the 
world-wide flood of books. It is an in- 
teresting question how far this mass of 
material is to be regarded as an aid to 
the general reader and the librarian in 
estimating the character and value of a 
given book ; and to judge fairly it is nec- 
essary first to consider how present day 
book reviewing is produced, its charac- 
teristics and its shortcomings. 

“Notices,” it may be remarked, is the 
proper journalistic designation. The 
critic is not asked to review a book, but 
to “do a notice”—and the term is a fair 
indication of the way in which the liter- 
ary criticsm of today differs from that of 
fifty or thirty years ago. In this coun- 
try, at least, the review in its former 
sense hardly exists, save as it now and 
then finds expression in a magazine 
essay. In its place we have the “notice,” 


Saat aside special technological 


ranging from three lines to three col- 
umns; from the productions of the liter- 
ary aunt or niece of the country editor, 
who runs the book review department of 
the agricultural weekly, to the compact 
and well expresst summary of the trained 
journalist who has not yet become an 
overdriven hack. The notice is the result 
of the immense overproduction of books, 
and its influence, conscious or uncon- 
scious, is to strengthen the force that 
produces it. 

No reviewer or body of reviewers can 
keep up to date with the never-ceasing 
flood of new books and at the same time 
pronounce sound and careful judgment 
upon each wave or ripple in that flood. 
But to keep up to date is regarded as a 
first essential, and so we have the “no- 
tice”—superficial, trite, vaguely approv- 
ing, a passive encouragement rather than 
a warning or an appraisal. Here is the 


great obstacle to the truly critical review. 
An editor may, as he would be glad to 
do, apportion books among different re- 
viewers regarded as authorities on spe- 
cial subjects ; but the conditions of jour- 























nalism are against this method. Notices 
must be prompt—‘“two weeks late is out 
of date”; to the scholar seven months are 
as seven days. Notices must be inter- 
esting; if a book is scored, the scoring 
must entertain as well as condemn; the 
scholar is learned, but learning is often 
ponderous. And so we have the re- 
viewer with a facile pen and the vocabu- 
lary of the trade, who knows his editor’s 
hobbies, who considers the general make- 
up of his paper, the time of going to 
press, the number of books to be turned 
off, and who limits his “copy” to the ex- 
act number of “sticks” that will be re- 
quired. Frequently he has a good equip- 
ment of knowledge and sincere literary 
feeling, and if custom has not staled his 
spirit his work is proportionately good. 
Of course, it is superficial, for he turns 
with equal calm from a treatise on 
Assyro-Babylonian culture, as evidenced 
by recent archeological researches, to a 
volume on the Habits of Wildfowl, an 
Encyclopedia of Etiquet, or Stephen 
Phillips’s latest tragedy. A recent re- 
view page of one of the larger dailies 
contained notices of one book each on 
French history, American history, Colo- 
nial furniture, and Italian sculpture, 
twelve novels and three books of verse. 
In still another the reviewer disposed, at 
one fell swoop, of one book on music, 
one on law, one on Biblical history, one 
on spiritualism, one on whist, two vol- 
umes of poetry, one nonsense book and 
six novels. And in every case the notice 
was a distinctly creditable and intelligent 
example of the general review—tho 
hardly to be recommended as a reliable 
aid in book selection. 

A large proportion of general reviews 
may be roughly grouped into three 
classes. There is the short “publishers’ 
notice,” where the bored or desperate re- 
viewer has fallen victim to the insidious 
notice slip sent out with the review copy 
of the book or printed upon its protect- 
ing paper cover. This is the puff direct, 
ingeniously conceived and compactly ex- 
prest. It tells us that the author is a 
second cousin of the Shah of Persia, or 
the discoverer of the long-thought-to-be- 
extinct Dodo; that his book is a striking 
venture in a new field (this is a favorite 
phrase), and rises to hights of passionate 
power that recall Meredith at his best. 
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The reviewer who has succumbed to its 
lure is saved the trouble of reading the 
book or of coining phrases—but he has 
become merely an instrument for the 
vending of merchandise. 

Then there is the notice that may be 
called “the unfolding of the tale.” It 
deals almost wholly with fiction, and pre- 
sents remorselessly the skeleton that the 
novelist has sought to endue with flesh 
and life. It has no critical value. Ifa 
story is good it spoils it by laying bare 
its outline and denouement; if a story is 
bad it utters no judgment and makes evi- 
dent no faults. It is generally the work 
of a ’prentice hand, or the production of 
a general utility writer hopelessly out of 
his place. 

Last of the three comes the review that 
is practically an essay upon the general 
subject treated in the book reviewed. 
Say it is a life of Paul Jones, The re- 
viewer happens to be interested in Paul 
Jones and the book has deepened that in- 
terest. Therefore he produces a discur- 
sive and interesting little article upon 
Paul Jones, condensing, paraphrasing 
and bringing in ample quotations and 
anecdotes. The result is an attractive 
newspaper “story” for his Sunday or 
Saturday afternoon supplement, but it 
tells the reader nothing that is most im- 
portant for him to know as an aid in book 
selection—the authorities upon which the 
book is based, whether its tone is fair- 
minded or biased, whether it is original 
or a compilation (a fact not to be deter- 
mined by a mere reading of the preface), 
or its merits as to index, notes, printing 
and workmanship. 

One element has hardly been noted 
that is of great importance in its influ- 
ence upon even the capable and clear- 
headed reviewer. That is the influence 
of “boom’—the effect of the immense 
commercial machinery for the selling of 
books. Aside from the publications that 
are recognized publishers’ organs, it may 
be doubted if the actual advertising space 
taken by a publisher has any special in- 


- fluence upon the notices of that publish- 


er’s books. The influence is a more 
subtle and pervasive one—it is the crea- 
tion of the belief that everybody believes 
that a given book is amusing, or striking, 
or absorbing. It is quite true that it is 
only necessary to repeat “I am a Buffalo” 
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loud enough and long enough, and a 
great many people will believe you. To 
the reviewer there come the literary ex- 
changes, the press notices, and notes 
about authors kindly supplied by oblig- 
ing publishers, and it is not to be won- 
deréd at if to a degree his work is col- 
ored by their influence. Certain phrases 
or characterizations come to be applied 
almost mechanically to certain books. 
Thus the galvanized chronicle of impossi- 
ble puppets in an imaginary realm is la- 
beled as “a dashing romance of Zenda- 
esque charm,” not because it really made 
any particular impression of the sort, but 
because “romance of Zendaesque charm” 
is the formula that goes with any tale of 
imaginary kingdoms, just as “masterly 
study of rural character” is the Mary 
Wilkins Freeman formula, and “accus- 
tomed grace and versatility” is the An- 
drew Lang formula. 

To be of real service in book selection 
a review should first of all give informa- 
tion on three points—what the author has 
set out to say; what he has said; and 
how he has said it. It should note in- 
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telligently’ the equipment of the book, 
illustrations, maps, indexing, typography 
and mechanical execution; and it should 
pass judgment on defects and qualities 
from the true critical standpoint—that of 
instructive but fair comparison with what 
is permanent in literature. . 

To produce such work the average re- 
viewer needs more thoro knowledge of 
the canons and methods of criticism— 
and good critical writing is an act that 
demands hard study. He needs more 
catholic literary knowledge and sympa- 
thy, for, as Mazzini said, “Nothing is 
more contemptible than a literary clique,” 
and the tendency of his work will be to 
keep him in the groove of the present lit- 
erary fashion. And with these he needs 
less impulse and better taste—a quicker 
sense of vulgarity of thought and cru- 
dity of treatment, qualities of character 
or feeling rather than of training. When 
we have these, we shall have the current 
book review as it ought to be, an aid in 
book selection, and, much more than that, 
an aid to better standards of literary taste 
and judgment. 


Pasapena, CAL. 


The Princess’s Ballade 


BY JOYCE KILMER 


Never a horn sounds in Sherwood tonight, 
Friar Tuck’s drinking Olympian ale, 

Little John’s wandered away from our sight, 
Robin Hood’s bow hangs unused on its nail. 
Even the moon has grown weary and pale 

Sick for the glint of Maid Marian’s hair, 
Yet, there is one joy in mountain and dale, 

Fairies abound all the time, everywhere! 


have attaeked them with sacredest 
might, 

They could not shatter their gossamer mail. 
Steam-driven engines can never affright 

Fairies who dance in their spark-sprinkled 

trail. 

Still for a warning the sad Banshees wail. 
Still are the Leprechauns ready to bear 

Purses of gold to their captors for bail. 
Fairies abound all the time, everywhere! 


Saints 


Oberon, King of the realms of delight, 
May your domain over us never fail. 

Mab, as a rainbow-hued butterfly bright, 
Yours is the glory that age cannot stale. 
When we are planted down under the 

shale, 

Fairy-folk, drop a few daffodils there, 
Comfort our souls in the Stygian vale;- 

Fairies abound all the time everywhere! 


L’Envor 
White Flower Princess, though sophisters 
rail 
Let us be glad in the faith that we share; 
None shall the Good People safely assail, 
Fairies abound all the time, everywhere! 


New York City. 
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The Recent Elections 


By the admission of some of those who 
made it, the old tariff was too high at 


the beginning of its term. They had 
planned for reduction by reciprocity 
which was afterward withheld. Before 
his election Mr. Taft said the rates were 
“generally excessive,’ and that “revision 
in accordance with the pledge of the 
platform” would be “a substantial re- 
vision downward.” In a public address 
after his election he said: 

“Unless we act in accordance with our 
promise, or if we only keep the word of prom- 
ise to the ear and break it to the hope, we 
shall be made accountable to the American 
people and shall suffer such consequences as 
failure to keep faith has always been visited 
with.” 

The promise was broken, and the po- 
litical consequences were shown at the 
recent elections, for the main and con- 
trolling national issue was the Republican 
party’s sham revision of the tariff and its 
alleged relation to the high cost of liv- 
ing. In the House of Representatives a 
Republican majority of more than forty 
must give way to a Democratic majority 
of sixty. The party’s majority in the 
Senate has been reduced by about one- 
half. Great States which have been in 


the Republican column have elected 
Democratic Governors and legislatures, 
and the Governors are men admirably 
qualified to lead their party. These 
losses, together with the party’s inability 
to carry forward in the near future its 
program of progressive legislation, are 
a heavy price to pay for the blunder of 
1909, but a party that breaks its prom- 
ise to the American people must expect 
to suffer for it. : 

We have said that the revision of 1909 
was the main issue. That revision was 
connected in the minds of many with the 
current high prices. As to this they were 
misled by Democratic candidates and 
campaign orators, and some of the can- 
didates have profited by this misrepre- 
sentation. We are unable to see that the 
revision of last year increased the cost of 
living. Mr. Dix, who is to be Governor 
of New York, asserted in his letter of ac- 
ceptance that the revision “increased the 
duties on all the necessaries of life.” A 
comparison of the rates of the new tariff 
with those of the old one would have 
convinced him that his assertion was not 
true. Others told the same story, and it 
came to be believed by many thousands 
of voters. They had no exact or tech- 
nical knowledge of tariff laws, and the 
severe criticism of the Republican tariff 
makers by able and honest men of their 
own party—by such men as the late Sen- 
ator Dolliver and Senator Cummins— 
had prepared them to accept such 
charges as true beyond a shadow of 
doubt. On the other hand, the stand- 
pat Republicans, in public addresses and 
in party platforms, were going as far 
wrong in the other direction, asserting 
even that the average reduction of duties 
had been 11 per cent. This seemed in- 
credible, and it merely sharpened the re- 
sentment of those who already knew, as 
they thought, that the party had attacked 
their pockets in the interest of those who 
profited by special privilege. At the same 
time these defenders of the revision as- 
sured the public that the high prices were 
due to “world-wide causes,” but failed 
to explain what these causes were. 

While the Republican reverses thru- 
out the greater part of the nation were 
due chiefly to this tariff issue, there were 
other causes, some of them local, others 
not confined to one or two States. We 
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shall not consider all of these, but as an 
example may point to the recent dis- 
closures of legislative corruption in New 
York during a long period of Repub- 
lican majority rule. In that State many 
voters of independent tendencies were 
thinking that public interests called for 
a change of control. 

Aside from the tariff question, how- 
ever, the conduct of Mr. Roosevelt 
probably exerted a greater influence 
than any of the issues, local or partly 
national, that can be named. While the 
defeat of the party in the Congressional 
elections and in several States was, in 
our judgment, determined before his re- 
turn to this country, it was aceentuated 
by the course which he pursued. In 
overcoming the petty bosses of his party 
in New York at the Saratoga conven- 
tion he accomplished something and de- 
served to be commended for it. But his 
actions and utterances afterward were 
disappointing and ill-advised. We have 
not in mind especially his “new national- 
ism.” We by no means express disap- 
proval of much of that. Still, we think 
it is true that it was distasteful to many 
good men in his party and that it excited 
opposition which was manifested at the 
polls. What we have in mind is his atti- 
tude toward the tariff and the character 
of his public addresses during the latter 
part of the campaign. 

Feeling that the Republican tariff 
blunder, with its alleged relation to the 
cost of living, was the dominant issue, a 
great many men were surprised to see 
him persistently avoiding it in his direct 
utterances, while his enthusiastic advo- 
cacy of certain candidates warranted a 
belief that he was on both sides of the 
fence at the same time. He was partly 
responsible for the Saratoga stand-pat 
platform, the tariff plank of which 
might have been written by Senator Al- 
drich. Going to Indiana, he warmly 
supported Senator Beveridge, an insur- 
gent who voted against the revision, say- 
ing that the Senator was far in advance 
of his party. Returning to Boston, he 
not less warmly supported Senator 
Lodge, who had been associated with 
Mr. Aldrich in making the new tariff. 
Persistently avoiding a direct and frank 
expression of opinion concerning the 
new rates and schedules, he asked his 
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audiences to be content with his disap- 
proval of methods of legislative pro- 
cedure in tariff revision work, and with 
his approval of a tariff board which had 
then done nothing, so far as the public 
knew, and whose labors might never 
come to anything. This was quite un- 
satisfactory to a great many, both in the 
East and in the West, who had been 
accustomed to respect and admire him. 

As the campaign proceeded, his ad- 
dresses, notably in New York, exhibited 
a disregard for the dignity which should 
characterize the political conduct of an 
ex-President. We refer to his personal 
attacks upon such candidates as Judge 
Baldwin and Governor Harmon, and to 
many passages in his later addresses 
which were not above the level of the 
most contentious political wrangler. All 
this did not help his party, nor did it help 
him, and we are sorry for it. His parti- 
san foes point out that almost every can- 
didate whose interests he sought to pro- 
mote has been decisively whipped. They 
suggest the inference that his support de- 
feated them. This is not true. But in 
some instances probably it did them no 
good and may have done them some 
harm. This effect was due to his incon- 
sistencies and the manner of his assist- 
ance, His enemies were also persistently 
promoting a- belief that he was plotting 
to displace the President and gain the 
nomination in 1912. As we have said 
before, we did not then, nor do we now, 
believe that he had any such purpose. 
But for a time his course tended to war- 
rant suspicion in the minds of hasty and 
careless observers. 

We regret that Mr. Roosevelt’s pres- 
tige has been somewhat impaired. It is 
his own fault. If after the Saratoga 
convention he had been content with two 
or three public addresses of an elevated 
character, with possibly as many letters 
to the public, the dignity pertaining to 
his position could easily have been pre- 
served. Before the beginning of the 
campaign we suggested more than once 
that, having ably filled the highest na- 
tional office in the world, to rise higher 
he must turn from the national to the in- 
ternational field, and that he should be 
made chairman of the Peace Commission, 
the appointment of which has been au- 
thorized by Congress. It was reported 
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that this high office was to be offered to 
him, and it seemed to us that he ought 
to accept it. There is a very perceptible 
difference between such an office and its 
duties and high responsibilities, for an 
ex-President of the United States, and 
the role of a hard-hitting and somewhat 
reckless political orator in a campaign 
like the one which preceded the recent 
elections. 
& 


The Fifth Star in the Woman’s 
Flag 


WE are not altogether pleased with 
the results of the election, but we can 
take unalloyed satisfaction in the action 
of the men of Washington in giving 
their women an equal share in the privi- 
leges and responsibilities of the ballot. 
In comparison with this triumph the ad- 
verse vote on the same proposition in the 
neighboring State of Oregon is of little 
significance and no importance. Possi- 
bly the women of Oregon have made a 
political mistake in bringing the question 
up for a vote quite so often in recent 
years. It may be that it is not wise to 
have a suffrage bill introduced into the 
Legislature of every State at every ses- 
sion, even when there is no hope of its 
passing. 

But tho it may be thought impolitic 
thus always to keep the question before 
the house, the opponents of the suffrage 
cannot apply to such tactics their favor- 
ite epithet “unwomanly.” And these ef- 
forts must eventually be crowned with 
success, as they have been in Washing- 
ton, for the denial of the vote to half the 
population on the ground of sex is such 
a manifest absurdity, such a conspicuous 
anachronism, that no State can hope for 
permanent political peace until the il- 
logicality is removed. 

The illogicality appears most obvious 
of course by direct contrast. That is 
one reason why woman suffrage spreads 
from one State to its nearest neighbors. 
This is no sporadic freak in legislation, 
no ephemeral impulse, no untried ex- 
periment. For over forty years Wyom- 
ing has had a regime of equality. From 
Wyoming it spread to its border States, 
on two sides; first to Utah, next to Colo- 
rado, then to Idaho, and now it is adopt- 
ed by Washington, adjoining Idaho on 


the west. The cause makes friends as it 
goes, for example is better than argu- 
ment. The objections that are raised in 
advance to woman suffrage on theoreti- 
cal grounds, and that are sometimes dif- 
ficult to refute on these grounds, vanish 
entirely when brought face to face with 
practical experience extending over a 
generation. 

The experiment is being tried now on 
a sufficiently large scale to make the 
results of value. The population of the 
five suffrage States is about three 
million and their combined area is 
greater than that of all the Atlantic 
States, from Maine to Florida. It is not 
surprising that the movement originated 
on the crest of the continent, for moun- 
tain peoples are by nature democratic 
and liberty loving. But freedom from 
its mountain hight will flow down into 
the lowlands, at first toward the west, 
but later, we believe, to the east, even to 
the coast. 

There are only two influences which 
seem to us capable of checking the 
movement: a general reaction against 
democracy and a determination to keep 
women ignorant and dependent. Since 
equal suffrage is a corollary of the prin- 
ciple of individual representation, a loss 
of faith in democracy inevitably weak- 
ens the suffrage cause. Then, too, if 
women are denied the opportunity to 
prove themselves intelligent and capable 
by keeping them out of the best 
universities and the higher grades 
of employment, it may be plaus- 
ibly argued that they are lacking 
in the capacity for education and 
the management of affairs. Both these 
reactionary influences are undeniably at 
work, tho how strong they will prove to 
be remains to be seen. Every Western 
State, however poor and sparsely popu- 
lated, offers a free college education 
to all of its women. Not all of the East- 
ern States do that, and in some of them 
—New Jersey and Connecticut, for ex- 
ample—no woman can get a college edu- 
cation at any cost. Not infrequently, 
too, efforts are made to curtail unwar- 
rantably women’s occupational oppor- 
tunities, and the sacred name of mother- 
hood is sometimes invoked to disguise 
masculine greed and desire for monop- 
oly. 
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But we believe that American women 
as a whole have been granted so many 
educational and vocational opportunities, 
and have on the whole made such good 
use of them, that no reactionary move- 
ment can gain sufficient headway to pre- 
vent their progress toward complete 
equality. To insure that liberties once 
gained shall not be taken away, the pos- 
session of the ballot is necessary. 


ed 
The Deeper Political Changes 
INTERESTING as are the obvious results 
of the election, they are neither so inter- 


esting nor so important as deeper 
changes which our political evolution is 
bringing about. Of these such occur- 
rences as the election of Woodrow Wil- 
son, the university president, to a gov- 
ernorship; of Henry George, the Single 
Taxer, and Victor Berger, the Socialist, 
to Congress ; the granting of the suffrage 
to women in Washington, and the State- 
wide town meeting in Oregon, are but 
symptoms. 

The people are taking their politics 
with a new zest, and it is zest of a new 
quality. The new element is gray mat- 
ter. The new force is the influence of 
that part of the population to which the 
socialistic writers of the Old World a 
good while ago gave the tersely descrip- 
tive name “the intellectuals.” The man 
with knowledge and ideas and not 
ashamed of béing known as one interest- 
ed in economic and political theories has 
come to the front. 

That there may be no misunderstand- 
ing, however, as to just what this new 
political force amounts to, let us explicit- 
ly recognize the fact that it was not the 
only force concerned in the great over- 
turning of November 8. No political 
campaign is ever waged without engen- 
dering and exploiting the mob-minded- 
ness upon which we commented a week 
ago in our remarks about the law and its 
makers. The defeat of the Republican 
party all along the line was perhaps pri- 
marily attributable to a great volume of 
hostile emotion: a compound of fear, 
anger, disgust, vindictiveness and disap- 
pointment. Cannonism and the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff disgusted and angered. 
The Taft ee disappoint- 
ed. The utterances and campaign tac- 


tics of Mr. Roosevelt angered and ter- 
rorized an easily irritated and easily 
frightened part of the population, large 
in numbers, which .prides. itself on de- 
spising theorists and a habit of arriving 
at practical judgments by intuition. 
These forces operated in the present. in- 
stance much as they have operated on 
previous occasions; in 1876, in 1884, in 
1892. 

But these forces by themselves are in- 
capable of producing such results as 
these which are now the most interesting 
features of the political situation. Noth- 
ing quite like them has been seen in this 
country hitherto. 

Our politics hitherto has shown an al- 
most contemptuous distrust of intellectual 
leade:ship. There has been little chance 
for a political career in America for 
men like Gladstone, Balfour and John 
Morley in England. It is by no means 
certain that there is a career for such 
men here now, but in the election of Wil- 
son and George, we have at least an ex- 
pression of willingness to see what such 
men can do and will look like in public 
life. 

The experiment, it is true, cannot be 
entirely satisfactory so long as we ad- 
here to the absurd restriction which 
makes it impossible for a candidate for 
Congress to receive suffrages. outside the 
limits of the district of his legal resi- 
dence. In England, when a party meets 
with disaster, its really strong men can 
continue their parliamentary career by 
again standing for election in other con- 
stituencies than those in which they have 
been defeated. Here the defeat of a 
strong and useful man, such, for exam- 
ple, as Mr. Herbert Parsons has been in 
the House of Representatives, too often 
means his retirement from public life. 
Politics as a career thereby becomes an 
extra-hazardous occupation. 

Again, the new political results are 
products of a rapidly deepening interest 
in questions of public policy. The habit 
of independent voting has become estab- 
lished in this country. Party solidarity 
and party success are no longer the 
fetishes they once were. Civil service 
reform has enormously diminished the 
bulk and the value of political loot. The 
citizens, therefore, can now think of 
other things, and the struggle for ex- 
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istence has compelled all sorts and con- 
ditions of men to think soberly about the 
relation of legislation to their own suc- 
cess or failure in life. Beyond any 
doubt the American people have been 
moving faster than their accredited lead- 
ers have toward conclusions on great is- 
sues of economy, law and government. 
The people have more faith in ideas, in 
scientific principles, in the value of ex- 
pert knowledge than the professional 
politicians have. 

Even more significant than any of the 
foregoing aspects of the election results 
is perhaps the variety discoverable 
among them. More than one new ex- 
periment seems to be under way. This 
is something that cannot happen when 
political decisions are subject to any 
great constraining influence, acting uni- 
formly upon the people. When, for ex- 
ample, a nation is waging -war, or is 
threatened with foreign complications, it 
does not go lightly into the business of 
experimenting with new men and new 
measures. Only in times of security, of 
relative prosperity, and of confidence, is 
it possible to enjoy that highest of intel- 
lectual pursuits, the trying out of new 
suggestions and inventions. In such 
time people do not feel the need of any 
one great leader. If Mr. Roosevelt has 
believed in himself, as a Man of Destiny, 
as his enemies charge, he has shown an 
astounding ignorance of elementary so- 
ciology. There can be no man of des- 
tiny except in days of peril. 

s 


A Mexican Boycott 


It is not surprising that all Mexico is 
angry with the United States. The 
United States ought to be angry with 
itself and utterly ashamed of itself. 
Whether the man whom the Texans 
caught and burned alive at the stake was 
a native of this country or a Mexican 
citizen we do not know, or whether he 
had been guilty of a crime that deserved 
hanging by law, we do not know nor 
care for the present; but we do know 
that it was as a supposed Mexican that 
he was thus brutally and fiendishly mur- 
dered by Texan savages, and that the 
people of Mexico believed him to be one 
of their citizens. It is enough to know 
that as a so-called Mexican he was 
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burnt to death. It is right that all Mex- 
ico should arise in righteous wrath, and 
we make no complaint that they talk of 
reprisal by boycott, and that they rise in 
a mob and insult the official representa- 
tives of our country residing among 
them. The Mexican Government gives 
our Ambassador and our consuls protec- 
tion, which is much to its credit. 

In this international matter there are 
two things to be considered: the crime 
which has so provoked our neighbor, and 
the duty of our Government toward the 
protection of citizens of other countries 
living among us. And first the lynching 
atrocity. 

Do our people remember that portions 
of our country are barbarous and the 
people barbarians? In wide sections 
such is the barbarism, the lawlessness, 
that men go armed as they do in Mo- 
rocco or Afghanistan? Murders are 
committed and the murderers are not 
disturbed; they go free. A gentleman 
recently visiting El Paso, Tex., was told: 
“We don’t hang murderers here; we 
hang only horse thieves.” In large sec- 
tions it is a small village that does not 
have among its “best citizens” at least 
two who have killed their man. The 
other day the papers reported a man in 
Kentucky who had just killed his fourth 
man. The white man who kills another 
is noticed, and is safe; while when a col- 
ored man kills another colored man it is 
not noticed, and he also is safe. What 
mean the feuds we hear of that continue 
year after year with records of repeated 
killings, except that there is no law and 
that the people take the law in their own 
hands; and that is what constitutes bar- 
barism. Thaf such a condition can exist 
is a national humiliation before the 
world. That such savages should live 
among us as those who burnt this Mex- 
ican, or who have burnt to death in 
other States negroes charged with crime, 
is a shocking travesty on our boasted 
Christian civilization. It is not civiliza- 
tion, it is barbarism. It is not Christian, 
it is devilish. 

It has its large part in the arrogant 
conceit which is cultivated by those in 
such sections who think themselves so 
much superior to those of other races, 
African or Mexican, on whom they look 
down as inferior and possessed of no 
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rights but the right to be abused and 
insulted. Why are sixty thousand Amer- 
icans in Mexico so universally unpop- 
ular? It is because so many of them 
treat those among whom they live with 
rude discourtesy. They think the Mex- 
ican is a door-mat to be trodden on. 
Mexicans are human; if treated with 
rudeness they will answer with hatred, 
and when anything like this awful case 
occurs, what can we expect but to suffer 
as we deserve to suffer? 

The other question to be considered is, 
How shall we protect citizens of other 
countries whose lives are in danger in 
these barbarous sections? This much is 
certain, the States cannot protect them, 
nor can such a State punish those who 
kill them. The public sentiment goes so 
far with the lynchers that a jury could 
not be found to convict them if by any 
possibility indicted. We have had sev- 
eral such cases in which no punishment 
was inflicted, because nobody would in- 
dict and convict. In this case everybody 
thereabout knows who brought the 
wood, bound the victim to the stake, 
kindled the fire, and waited to enjoy the 
victim’s screams, watched him burn to 
ashes, and then carried away the bones 
for souvenirs. That is the way it is 
done, but the coroner’s verdict says that 
he was killed by unknown parties, and 
nobody tries to find out. That is the 
way of barbarism. The State does noth- 
ing, for it does not want to do anything. 
But the nation could do something. It 
is under international obligation to pro- 
tect, or at least to avenge, citizens of 
other countries. Italy demands it of us; 
so does China, and so does Mexico. It 
is a disgrace for us to say, as we have 
said in the past, “We have a constitu- 
tional system under which we are for- 
bidden to do an international duty; but 
we will pay ransom money for the 
offense.” That is what we have done in 
the past, the more shame to us. Con- 
gress should give the President author- 
ity to inflict summary punishment on 
those who injure or kill the citizen of 
another country. If Texas wants the 
liberty to lynch her own white horse- 
thieves, or her own black murderers or 
rapists, then we suppose Texas can do 
as she pleases, and suffer the contempt 
ef the country for her barbarism; but to 
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kill the citizen of another country may 
mean international reprisal or war even, 
and it is the duty of the national .Gov- 
ernment to intervene vigorously: and 
trenchantly, and punish without mercy. 
And that would be the best mercy for 
all. ; 

With the sense of Shame which covers 
us we have no heart to find fault with 
Mexico for any insult to our flag or its 
representatives. What is that offense to 
the crime which has polluted the soil of 
Texas and provoked righteous indigna- 
tion? 

& 


The Conference a Failure 


THE conference between the leaders of 
the two great antagonistic parties in 
Great Britain, which sought a “gentle- 
man’s agreement,” courteous, kindly and 
mutually concessive, for the reorganiza- 
tion of the British Constitution, has dis- 
appointed the people by coming to an 
end without an agreement. But it has 
not been without result. It has proved 
that the eight leading men of the two 
parties could compromise their differ- 
ences, even if they could not carry their 
followers.’ Their tentative agreement 
will have great weight when the whole 
subject is referred again to the Parlia- 
ment and to the people. 

We have not, as we write, any defin- 
ite official report, but what is common 
belief must be substantially true. Mr. 
Balfour: was not willing to make definite 
agreement without consulting other lead- 
ers of the Conservative, or Unionist 
party; and when‘he reported to them 
this tentative agreement they demurred, 
and he had to report that they would not 
consent, and so the conference was dis- 
solved. Things are as they were before 
it was entered upon, except that the 
leaders now understand each other, and 
a final and peaceable agreement is much 
more hopeful in the end. The unreason- 
able passion has been eliminated, and the 
public knows pretty well how much each 
side was willing to yield for the sake of 
peace. The consultation of Mr. Balfour 
with his followers will make it impos- 
sible to keep any secrets. In the clubs 
they will be talked over and percolate 
into the newspapers. 

It is generally understood, as we said 
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last week, that a federal government 
for Great Britain was agreed to, with 
one central Parliament and four sub- 
ordinate parliaments, corresponding very 
much to the supreme and lower parlia- 
ments in the self-governing colonies and 
to our Congress and State Legislatures. 
That ought to satisfy Ireland, and she 
could get no more. They are wild fan- 
atics who imagine that Ireland wishes to 
be, or would be allowed to be, an inde- 
pendent nation. The real and sane Irish 
leaders know better. They will be satis- 
fied to be part of the British nation, to 
help rule in the Imperial Parliament 
with England, Scotland and Wales, and 
to have as much local self-government, 
and no more, as is given to the three 
other sections. This conference, very 
momentous even tho at present a failure, 
will help the cause which Ireland has at 
heart, and help the rest of Great Br’tain, 
by giving it the same self-rule. 

But this is not what annulled the work 
of the conference. It was the question 
of the House of Lords. Mr. Balfour, 
not yet one of its members—he is sure 
to be when he wants it—gave his assent 
to a reformation of the House of Lords, 
reducing its numbers and its power of 
veto. In order to accomplish this peace- 
fully he had to learn whether the Lords 
would accept it. He accordingly con- 
sulted a certain number of them, but thev 
selfishly and foolishly refused. That is 
what broke up the conference. He could 
not carry his own men. They would not 
compromise as the Liberals would. They 
have had a way of late of biting off their 
own noses. Their wiser leaders, like 
Lord Rosebery, warned them that in re- 
fusing to accept the Budget they were 
endangering their own authority, but 
they were headstrong and dared to fight 
the British people. They thus raised a 
storm which they cannot allay. Here 
once more they flout their leaders, and 
now they must stand the consequences. 
If they sow the wind they must reap the 
whirlwind. Parliament meets imme- 
diately, and the Commons is in no mood 
for impertinent obstruction. Verv likelv 
—we do not vet know—Mr. Asquith 
will have the King d’ssolve Parliament 
and order a new election, and that elec- 
tion will not help-the Conservatives nor 
benefit the House of Lords. It will be 
a hot session when Parliament meets, 
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and a hotter one if the whole question is 
referred to a new Parliament. But all! 
augurs well for the .British people and 
for a better constitution in which a few 
hundred men, wise men and fools, boys 
of twenty-one and derelicts of senility, 
will no longer have the power, because 
they are their fathers’ sons, to nullify 
the intelligent moral force and will of 
the great British nation. 

& 

The Socialists claim 
The Socialist Gains that they have 

polled a vote of 
730,000 at last week’s elections. This is 
an unprecedented showing for them. It 
is an increase of 300,000 over the vote of 
1908, which was 423,877. The increase 
was uniform thruout the country and not 
confined to a few sections where there 
might have been special local dissatisfac- 
tion. The party has sent Victor Berger, 
of Milwaukee, to the House of Repre- 
sentatives—the first Socialist to occupy a 
seat in Congress. As Mr. Berger is able, 
frank and popular, and withal a consum- 
mate political tactician, he is probably 
the best man that the party could have 
sent. Milwaukee also continues to hold 
the Socialist faith, for she elected twelve 
Socialist Assemblymen and two Social’st 
Senators to the Legislature at Madison. 
Altho Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York and New Jersey did not poll the 
vote expected, California, Illinois, lowa, 
Kansas, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wiscon- 
sin polled some 50,000 votes apiece. This 
steady growth of Socialism is due to the 
highly compact and efficient organization 
of the Socialist party and to the truths 
and partial truths in the socialistic philos- 
ophy. The party is composed for the 
most part of men decidedly above the 
average intelligence, and all are welded 
into a band of “Comrades” who carry on 
the propaganda seven days in the week. 
There are thousands of Socialists scat- 
tered thruout the country who after the 
day’s work devote all their evenings to 
curb speaking, party organization, dis- 
tributing Socialist literature, attending 
public meetings to heckle the speakers 
etc. They claim that they captured Mil- 
waukee a year ago almost entirely by dis- 
tributing thousands upon thousands «f 
leaflets to the voters. This very week 


they are starting in again for the cam- 
They work 


paigns of 1911 and 1912. 
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while the other parties sleep. The Bee 
is their emblem, not the Donkey, Ele- 
phant or Water Wagon. As our read- 
ers know, we do not accept the socialistic 
philosophy. For one thing Socialism as- 
signs the evils of our present day society 
too exclusively to unrestricted competi- 
tion, instead of monopoly. Were mo- 
nopoly abolished competition would be 
almost wholly good. Still, we do not 
take fright at this rise of Socialism, be- 
cause we recognize that much of the So- 
cialist program is as desirable as it is 
inevitable. 

& 

The article on another 
Book Reviewing page of this issue ad- 

mirably states the 
dilemma which confronts the magazine 
attempting to criticise all of the new 
books. As our readers know THe In- 
DEPENDENT is one of the few periodicals 
which have stuck to the old-fashioned 
theory that reviews should be critical 
and expert. We pay the same space 
rates for book reviews as for other ar- 
ticles, and if we published the names of 
the reviewers they would make as good 
a showing as the names of contributors 
on our cover. It frequently happens that 
every review in the literary department, 
long and short, is written by a different 
person, the most competent we can find 
in the United States for that particular 
book. But this system has the inev’table 
disadvantages that we have to omit al- 
together many worthy books, and that 
we are sometimes later than our con- 
temporaries in expressing our opinion: 
The number of books appearing in the 
United States is double what it was ten 
years ago, so we shall have to increase 
the proportion of books that are briefly 
appraised at the time when they are re- 
ceived, but our readers may be assured 
that we will keep up the long and criti- 
cal reviews as formerly. 
& 
; President Eliot 
™ ooo talked, but President 

of Footte Butler acted. Inter- 

collegiate football was abolished at Co- 
lumbia. The heathen raged, but the 
president stood firm. If the students 
really wanted to play, however, he saw 
no objection to their playing among 
themselves. That was the unkindest cut 


of all, for it was a sure way to test 
whether football was a game for gentle- 
men or a spectacle for the display of 
muddied heroes before a grand stand of 
rooters. Last week it was announced 
that the series of six football games be- 
tween the four classes at Columbia would 
be abandoned because not one of the 
classes could succeed in getting the mini- . 
mum of fifteen candidates to come out 
for daily practice—the condition under 
which the series was permitted. It can- 
not be said that there are not enough 
students at Columbia from which to 
draw football material, for Columbia 
has now surpassed all American uni- 
versities in the number of students, de- 
spite this mollycoddle policy of the 
president. 

st 

No sooner is election 
over than the country 
is again plunged into 
excitement over the rival claims of our 
exchange professors in Berlin to impe- 
rial patronage. There are two parties to 
the controversy. One side claims that 
the fact that the Kaiser talked fifteen 
minutes with Professor Smith and one 
minute with Professor Miinsterberg in- 
dicates that he thinks fifteen times as 
much of the former. The other party 
argues that the brevity of the colloquy 
was compensated for by its intimate and 
friendly tenor, and claims that the Kaiser 
clapped his hands more times when Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg was speaking. The 
question is so difficult that we hesitate 
to advise our readers what action they 
should take in the matter. 


An International 
Question 


x 

On Tuesday of last 

week the represen- 
tatives of the affil- 
iated Catholic societies presented to 
President Taft what we may call a pro- 
test against the recognition of the Por- 
tuguese republic. In France this might 
have been expected, for the prevailing 
sentiment in the Church has been against 
the republic and in favor of the mon- 
archy or the empire. But the United 
States is a republic, and we might be 
expected to sympathize with a young 
republic that had got rid of its throne, 
even as the daughter empire of Brazil 
got rid of its throne, and was warmly 


Recognition of the 
Portuguese Republic 
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welcomed by the United States. We 
cannot believe that the reason for this 
present lack of sympathy, and this pro- 
test to the President, is any lack of loy- 
alty to republicanism or any hankering 
after a king, but is probably because: the 
new republic has decreed the separation 
of Church and. State and has expelled 
the orders. But those orders had no 
legal authority, no right of law to exist, 
and we see thus far no evidence that the 
parish churches and worship are to be 
interfered with. There has been some 
violence, as there always is in a revolu- 
tion, for you can’t make an omelet with- 
out smashing eggs, but there has been 
surprisingly little of it, very few killed, 
not a priest or nun. We must believe 
that our American protesters believe in 
the separation of Church and State in 
this country, and why not in Portugal? 
Evidently they do not understand the 
conditions in Portugal, and the relief 
which the new order will give to the 
Church, as it has done in France, and 
will give in Spain under the new law of 
church incorporation. They have been 
misled by hasty advice. 


& 


Tolstoy must be ex- 
cused for doing a 
very wrong = and 
foolish act. He is an old man, in his 
eighty-third vear, at an age when the 
brain does not always work quite nor- 
mally, and one may innocently do things 
which show a loss of real responsibil'ty. 
He has run away from home, endan- 
gered his wife’s life by his escapade, for- 
gotten her in considering his duty to 
himself and very likely his God ; but con- 
science may go quite awry when the in- 
telligence gets twisted. What is con- 
science but the resultant of moral sense 
and intelligence. Given moral sense plus 
common sense and all goes right; but 
given moral sense with ignorance or 
prejudice or superstition or a softened 
brain, and one may commit murder or 
suicide to the glory of God. Tolstoy 
very likely has gone to a monastery to 
escape the world and live in the presence 
of God, away from the temptations and 
luxuries of the world, but Tolstoy, if he 
is soundly sane, ought not to have con- 
sidered his own soul but the soul of his 


Tolstoy’s Escapade 
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wife, who was tempted in her anxiety 
and grief to drown herself. He did not 
think of that. We would rather have 
heard of his death than that he was not 
willing to stand in his lot till the end 
should come. 
ss 

A correspondent does not like it be- 
cause he was charged $2.50 by an ex- 
press company for a parcel received 
from Winnipeg, Canada, when the 
charge on the same parcel, by the same 
company, prepaid at Winnipeg, was 
$1.28. Equally he cannot understand it 
why he was charged by the express com- 
pany twice as much, nearly, for charges 
on two trunks from Hartford to Cam- 
bridge, as for the same trunks from 
Cambridge to Hartford. Who can un- 
derstand or explain the doings of the 
express companies? “And who has the 
right to complain so long as the law- 
givers we choose will not give us the 
parcels post? ' 


One of the advantages of the Hague 
court is that it protects a small and weak 
nation against the extortion of a strong 
nation. The last case is of interest, that 
presented by the United States of the 
claim of the Orinoco Shipping Company 
against Venezuela for $1,401,559, all of 
which was disallowed by the court ex- 
cept $46,867, with interest and fees. 
This illustrates how designing men try 
to rob a weak country if they think that 
they can get the backing of a powerful 
nation. 

a 

To the excellent article in this week’s 
INDEPENDENT, by Professor Phelps, on 
the American Academy, we add one 
comment, namely, thafthe list of names 
given by him includes but one woman, 
Julia Ward Howe, and she is no longer 
living. It would be strange if at least 
five names of women authors or artists 
could not be chosen that would deserve 
recognition among the fifty. 


Mr. Bryan hastens to tell the next 
Democratic lower house of Congress 
what will be its first duty, namely, to pre- 
sent an amendment to the Constitution 
providing for the election of Senators by 
the people. That is not bad. 








Stocks After Election 


Many persons directly interested in 
trading on the Stock Exchange had pre- 
dicted that the election of a Democratic 
Governor in New York and of a Demo- 
cratic majority in the National House 
would warrant and cause an advance of 
prices. These predictions have not been 
fulfilled. On Wednesday, the day fol- 
lowing the election, prices sharply de- 
clined, and, with heavy selling, the de- 
cline continued during the greater part of 
Thursday. Afterward there was a par- 
tial recovery, due largely to the covering 
of short sales.. For the week, the total 
was 3,020,600 shares, against 2,519,600 
for the week preceding. About two- 
thirds of the business was in Steel, Read- 
ing and Union Pacific. Extreme declines 
ranged from 4 to 6 points thruout the 
active list, but at the close on Saturday 
a part (generally about one-third) of the 
loss had been recovered, net declines for 
several active securities being as follows: 
Steel, 34; Reading, 4}; St. Paul, 33: 
American Smelting, 38; Amalgamated 
Copper, 3}; Northern Pacific, 44; Union 
Pacific, 14; New York Central, 24. 


st 
The Year’s Large Crops 


Last week’s final report of the Gov- 
ernment on the corn crop shows that this 
year’s .yield is 3,121,381,000 bushels, or 
75,000,000 bushels more than the quan- 
tity indicated a month ago. This crop 
exceeds last year’s by about 350,000,000 
bushels and is larger by 190,000,000 
than the greatest ever harvested in pre- 
vious years. In quality the grain is 
nearly three points above the ten-years’ 
average. All the official reports on the 
leading crops have now been made, and 
the estimates of production may be seen 
below : 


Crops. 1910. 1909 
Corn, bushels ......3,121,381,000 2,772,376,000 
Wheat, bushels .... 691,760,000 737,189,000 


Oats, bushels ..... 1,096,396,000 1,007,353,000 


Barley, bushels .... 158,138,000 170,284,000 
Rye, bushels ....... 32,088,000 32,239,000 
Buckwheat, bushels . 17,084,000 17,438,000 
Flaxseed, bushels .. 15,050,000 25,856,000 
Potatoes, bushels .. 328,787,000 376,537,000 
Hay, tons ......... 60,116,000 64,938,000 
Tobacco, pounds .. 967,150,000 949,357,000 


Early in the season, the shortage in 
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wheat (which proved finally to be only 
45,000,000 bushels) was discouraging, 
and it tended to mislead the public as to 
the condition and promise of other grow- 
ing crops. It now appears that the ag- 
gregate yield of the leading crops ex- 
ceeds that of last year -by about 74 per 
cent. In an interesting review of crop 
conditions the Department of Agriculture 
Says: ‘ 

“The harvests of 1910 have been practically 
completed, with results exceeding the expec- 
tations during the growing period. Prelim- 
inary estimates have been made of the pro- 
duction of most of the important crops, 
from which it appears that the aggregate pro- 
duction of crops in 1910 is approximately 7.6 
per cent. greater than the crops of 1909—and 
about 9.1 per cent greater than the average 
annual production of the preceding five years. 

“The production of other crops in 1910, ex- 
pressed in percentage of the average produc- 
tion in recent years (not compared with: full 
crop) is estimated as follows: Peaches, 113.1; 
hops, 106.9; broom corn, 105.4; cranberries, 
105.4; sweet potatoes, 104.9; sorghum, 104.6; 
asparagus, 102.5; peanuts, 102.5; cabbages, 
100.2; lima beans, 100; kaffir corn, 99.1; pears, 
08.9; beans (dry), 98.8; cantaloupes, 97.3; wa- 
termelons, 97; Onions, 96.5; hemp, 95.5; to- 
matoes, 93.7; clover seed, 93.6; strawberries, 
91.5; grapes, 88.2; apples, 85.8; millet seed, 
85.7; raspberries, 78; blackberries, 76.6. 

“The condition of other crops, compared 
with average conditions at or near time of 
gathering was as follows: Sugar cane, 104.1; 
rice, 102.3; sugar beets, 100.9; lemons, 99.3; 
cotton, 98.9; oranges, 95.5.” 


& 


....More than $10,000,000 worth of 
gold has been received at the United 
States assay office in Seattle since Janu- 
ary I, and $9,400,000 of it came from 
Alaska. 


....The large system of urban and in- 
terurban electric railways centering in 
Los Angeles has been acquired by the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, the 
transaction involving about $100,000,000. 


...-October’s pig iron output was 
2,087,385 tons, or about 30,000 tons 
larger than September’s. But Septem- 
ber was a shorter month. The Steel 
Corporation’s unfilled orders on hand 
October 31 were only 2,871,949 tons, ap- 
parently the lowest quantity on record. 
Chairman Gary says, however, that the 
basis has been changed, and that if the 
old basis had been used the quantity 
would be larger by about 700,000 tons. 

















